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POSTAGE STAMPS 


by firms 


whose mail ts 
important / 


ODERN business demands faster, safer 
mail... and neater, more distinctive- 
looking mail. 
That is why First National Pictures uses 
Metered Mail for important correspondence 
. . why meter stamps are so rapidly replacing 
adhesive postage stamps in all lines of busi- 


ness, large and small. 


Metered Mail equipment prints the meter 
stamp, postmarks mail, seals and counts en- 
velopes, and gives accurate postage account- 
ing...all in one operation. Metered Mail 
is handled quickly in the mailer’s office. It 
passes speedily through the Post Office, skip- 
ping time-consuming operations as it rushes 
on for early dispatch. 


Thousands of business firms, large and small, 
benefit by this Government privilege . . .the 
license to use the meter stamp. They eliminate 


the bother and waste in handling postage 
stamps. They end stamp losses, keep accurate 
control of postage and save time. 

Meter stamps lend distinction and neatness 
to business mail. They broadcast progressive 
management. 

Recent Government extensions to the 
Metered Mail system make it possible for any 
reputable business concern to abolish entirely 
the use of adhesive postage stamps. 

The Pitney-Bowes range of 
Metered Mail equipment provides 
a practical Postage Meter for 
every mailer—large and small. 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 





For complete information about 
Metered Mail, address a card or 
letter to our main office. Or phone 
our nearest office. Branches located 


in twenty-five principal cities. 
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ABOUT OUR 
CHILDREN 


Asovut our children we rear our gay- 
est dreams, clothe them in our most 
poignant hopes, and probe their 
futures with a bright fear that is as 
old as the world. They will be strong 
and brave . . . they must be healthy 

to their prosperous door-steps 
the pleasant people of the world will 
beat a pathway. 


So run our dreams and our hopes. 
. . - But everything we have and all 
that we can do must be brought to 
bear on the effort to make these things 
come true. In the budding characters 
we Can strive to encourage such few 
virtues as we, ourselves, had to pass 
on... the small, lithe bodies we can 
guard and develop . . . but how shall 
we imprint upon their dawning little 


personalities that rare glamour that 
makes the whole world come smiling? 


The popular people we see about us 
are accomplished people . . . accom- 
plished in the manners and arts that 
generations of culture have tested and 
found attractive. It is a share in these 
accomplishments that we must give 
to our children . . . a share in sport, 
in dancing, in art, literature and music. 

They need not excel in any of these; 
but their performance in all must be 
authentic. And this particularly must 
be the case with their music. That is 
one reason the Steinway is treasured 
in important homes where children are 
being reared in the cultured tradition. 


The Steinway brings an authentic 
inspiration to the child’s instruction. 


It is, in itself, a graceful work of art, 


that develops a sense of artistic values 
and an appreciation of the utmost in 
musical expression. And the 


Steinway, choice of the masters from 
Wagner to Rachmaninoff, leaves the 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 






Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


impressionable young talent unhandi- 
capped, from the all-important first 
moment, by the distortive influences 
of practice on less perfect instruments. 

Because this finest of all musical 
instruments, the Steinway, ranks so 
high in the world of excellent things, 
it long has been looked upon as the 
exclusive possession of musical artists 
or families of wealth. But the fact is, 
that every family may acquire the 
Instrument of the Immortals on terms 
that will not overburden even the 
modest income. 





A new Steinway Upright piano 
can be bought for a totab as low as 


5875 


(As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be “plus transportation’ beyond New York and its suburbs.) 


d balance in 

10% down tien 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 

If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 


Steinway & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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combined 
in 
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Diebold Reeord Desk-Safe 


THIS combination desk and safe brings protec- 
tion to records right where they are used and 
eliminates forever the necessity of carrying them 
back and forth. 

In this new system of card filing you will find 
it easy to put your hand on the account you want. 
You will find it convenient to remove dead ac- 
counts and enter new ones. You will find the 
index system complete. 

The card trays are all removable and inter- 


changeable and are made in many sizes. They 


Diebold 


SEVENTY 


rise from and sink into the safe with the opera- 
tion of the door. The posting shelf you see in the 
picture slides easily from one end of the safe to 
the other. Several people can work with ease at 
the same time at this Record Desk-Safe. 

This Record Desk-Safe is certified to afford 2 hours 
of fire protection, based on tests in our laboratory. 

Bring your offices up to date with this new 
unit. It will pay for itself in the time it saves 
and the protection it gives your records. Write 


for full information. 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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BUY A WHOLE LIBRARY 


ree, | 











value you get—when you 
bring this new Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica into your home. 


Never before has any work 
offered you such infinite re- 
sources. Here is all the world’s 
knowledge at your fingertips. 
It’s like having a whole library 
— $1,200 worth of books — yet the 
price is a mere fraction of that 
amount. 


A $2,500,000 Home University 


You’ll be amazed when you first open 
this new Britannica. 15,000 superb illus- 
trations—many in color—fill its pages. 
500 new maps, a complete atlas, make 
it newly useful. Thousands of articles, 
by 3,500 leading authorities of the day, 
cover every subject. 


Here in 24 volumes—35,000,000 words 
—is the sum of all that has been known 
and thought and done in the world. 500 
other books could not give you the equal 
of this new Britannica. It is like a uni- 
versity in your home. You hardly need 
another book. 


[= AMAZING—the sheer 


Up-to-date—Easy to Use 


“A MIRROR of the new world,” the 
Washington Post calls this new 
Britannica. And, indeed, all the activi- 





“EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE IT” 


“The finest encyclopaedia in English”—New York Sun 


“The publishers deserve honorable mention for putting it so easily within reach 
of every home, because—there is no doubt about it—every home should have it” 


$1,200 worth of books 


for a mere fraction of 
that amount— 


Amazing New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


to 500 average size books which 
would cost you $1,200 or more. 





ties of today are here—science, industry, 
discovery, sports. 

You can master your subject—with- 
out leaving your living room. There is 
no tedious searching. No _ laborious 
study. The new Britannica is wonder- 
fully accessible. Quickly, easily, you find 
the fact you want. 


New Opportunity 

For You and Your Children 
HETHER you are eight or eighty 
—whatever your special interest or 
hobby—this new Britannica can help 
you. Thousands of women use it regular- 
ly for information on art, music, travel, 
home decoration, contract bridge, etc. 
Men find it invaluable in its quick 
summary of current questions—its amaz- 
ing up-to-dateness—its practical infor- 
mation on thousands of subjects. It pays 

for itself many times over. 

Your children will be fasci- 
nated. It really helps them— 
keeps their minds alert and 


—Modern Homemaking 






In text matter alone 


the new Britannica is equivalent 






inne eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 


illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with !ow price offer, etc. 


FE eS aL a Se 


NOS ill iccenncitenivesmitiianinite a ere ae 


°c ee AER ea nS te aN mm ewan ne 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY (taaaauuaacaeeee=ee 


BRITANNICA 


BOOKCASE TABLE INCLUDED 
This handsome bookcase table, 
made of mahogany, is included 
with every set. It’s amazing 
what you get for your money. 


growing. The illustrations are 
an education in themselves. 






Special Offer 
Low Price—$5 Down 


ND now this new Britan- 

nica comes to you at a 
new low price—the lowest price 
of any completely new Britannica 
for over 60 years. Buy it on easy 
payments, if you like. Under our Time 
Payment plan, an initial deposit of 
only $5 brings the entire set, com- 
plete with its special bookcase table, 
to your home. 


56-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


Brought .> you by your 
postman 


















Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps, color plates, 
etc., and gives full information. 
Before you spend a dollar you can , 
see exactly what you get for your _& 
money. Just 
fill out the 
coupon and 


3Ti.-D3 


Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 
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WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE 


GOOD 


TEETH MAKE 





DON’T let your teeth and gums 
go on getting in worse condi- 
tion — until your smile is un- 
sightly. Keep your gums firm 
and healthy — your teeth lus- 
trous and gleaming. 

Thousands use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream regularly for its 
wonderful protection. It con- 
tains 50% Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Plenty of this safe, 
effective antacid to soothe the 
gums and to penetrate the 
crevices about the teeth and 
render destructive germ acids 
harmless. These acids cause 
tooth decay. Ordinary denti- 
frices are insufficient. How 
different is Squibb’s Dental 
Cream! And how much nicer 
and healthier your teeth and 
gums keep when you use 
Squibb’s. 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 
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Hoover’s Dam 
Sirs: 

TrmE usually well-informed makes two erro- 
neous statements in its report of the Las Vegas, 
Nev. Boulder Dam celebration. In your issue of 
Sept. 29 you quote Secretary Wilbur saying, 
“IT have the honor to name this dam after a 
great engineer who really started this greatest 
project of all time, the Hoover Dam.” If the 
Secretary said that he was mistaken. Arthur 
Powell Davis, then U. S. Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, was the man who started the engineer- 
ing investigations and made the first report urg- 
ing a government-built dam in Boulder Canyon. 
Senator Hiram Johnson and Representative Phil 
Swing, co-authors of the Swing-Johnson Bill au- 
thorizing the construction of Boulder Dam, were 
the men who started and carried through the ten- 
year congressional fight which made possible Sec- 
retary Wilbur’s Silver Spike ceremony. Your 
footnote saying Herbert Hoover got seven af- 
fected states “to sign a treaty agreeing to build 
the dam” is also incorrect. The treaty nego- 
tiated by Mr. Hoover, the Colorado River com- 
pact signed November, 1922, not 1921, contains 
no agreement whatever to build Boulder Dam or 
any other dam. It merely divides Colorado 
River water between the upper and lower basin 
states. Boulder Dam is an important happening 
for the Southwest. I know you are desirous of 
having facts correctly stated. 

Joun L. BAcon 
President 
Boulder Dam Association 
San Diego, Calif. 


——_@ 





Michigan’s Couzens 
Sirs: 

The undersigned registered voters desire to 
know the political record of Michigan’s senior 
senator, James Couzens. 

GEorRGE F. WYLLIE 

CLELAND WYLLIE 

L. F. OUINING 

S. D. PorTER 

O. H. SCHLEMMER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sirs: 

We the undersigned registered voters of the 
State of Michigan would appreciate the publica- 
tion in your magazine of the record of Senator 
Couzens of Michigan. 

WILLARD L. Dayton 
C. L. McVaucH 
Ray W. LABBITT 
Cuas. E. BROKAW 
Rocer M. ANTHONY 

Detroit, Mich 

The record of Senator James (‘‘Jim’’) 
Couzens of Michigan is as follows: 

Born: at Chatham, Ont., Canada, Aug. 26, 
1872. 

Start in life: car-checker in the Michigan 
Central R. R. yards at Detroit. 

Career: From his father’s small soap factory 
at Chatham he, aged 18, migrated to Detroit, 
became car-checker, then bill-clerk for the M. C. 
R. R. A. Y. Malcomsen, coaldealer, made him 
his bookkeeper at $75 a month. He married 
Margaret A. Manning of Detroit in 1898, who 
bore him one son, three daughters. In 1903 


Malcomsen helped Henry Ford start his motor 
company but, ashamed of the venture, invested 
under Couzens’ name. He too invested—$9o0o0 
savings, $100 borrowed from an aunt. Later 
Ford made him general manager. By 1914 he 
was drawing a $150,000-a-year salary, large 
dividends. The same year he advised, obtained 
Ford’s $5-a-day minimum wage. In 1915 he 
quarreled with Ford’s pacifism, resigned, sold 
his original $1,000 investment for a $30,000,000 
check which for days he carried in his pocket, 
unbanked, to show friends. At that time he 
was Detroit’s first Street Railway Commission 
chairman. In 1916 he was police commissioner, 
in 1919 mayor. He vigorously established munic- 
ipal street railways, longview public building 
programs, traffic signal lights (first city). When 
in November, 1922, Michigan’s Senator Truman 
Handy Newberry resigned under censure for ex- 
cessive campaign expenditures, Mayor Couzens 




















James CovuzeNs 
. $30,000,000; a Ford coupé. 


was appointed to the Senate vacancy. Elected 
for a six-year term in 1924, he is now the Repub- 
lican nominee to succeed himself for another 
six years. 

In Congress: He is known as an independent 
voter, a violent partisan, a dogged fighter, the 
Senate’s wealthiest member. He is most famed 
for his fiscal feud with Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew William Mellon. He did not like the 
1924 tax bill, wrote the Secretary so, was in- 
furiated by a snippy reply from a Department 
subordinate. He put through the Senate a resolu- 
tion to investigate the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. This Bureau retaliated by reopening an 
old tax case against him and all minority Ford 
stockholders who had sold their shares. The 
Bureau charged the Senator owed the Govern- 
ment $10,000,000. He, vexed, cried sincerely 
“IT don’t give a damn about the $10,000,000, but 
(Continued on p. 8) 








bill ($5.00). 
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A man’s best friend 


FTER SHAVING 
LISTERINE 





F you're one of those fel- 

lows with a hide like a 
rhino that defies any razor 
damages, this is not for 
you. 


But if you have a sen- 
sitive skin, and most of 
us have, there are several 
grains of comfort in this 
statement: 


Listerine is great after 
shaving — your best friend in fact. 

Here are a few of the reasons why 
it is welcomed by literally tens of 
thousands of men for whom it has 
made shaving pleasant: 


1. Listerine is a natural healing 
agent. Physicians know it, and hos- 
pital records prove it. Applied full 
strength, it readily heals and soothes 
tissue inflamed by lather or razor, 
or both. Almost instantly Listerine 
gets rid of that unpleasant burning 
sensation, that irritating rawness 
which so often follows a shave. 


2. Listerine is cooling. The skin feels 


wonderfully cool and relaxed after 
you apply Listerine. This remark- 
able cooling sensation is due to cer- 
tain essential oils contained in this 
safe antiseptic. 


3. Listerine protects. When you douse 
on Listerine full strength, you know 
that you are aiding nature and com- 
bating infection. Applied to an open 
cut, wound, or abrasion, Listerine 


THE SAFE 
ANTISEPTIC 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 15 Seconds 


ends rawness, soothes and 
cools, attacks infection 





kills germs almost im- 
mediately. Even such 
stubborn disease-produc- 
ers as the Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) germs 
in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by 
it in 15 seconds. (Fastest 
killing time accurately 
recorded by science.) 


It perks you up! 

So welcome and so noticeable is the 
invigorating and cooling effect of 
Listerine on the face, that many men 
employ it as a facial pick-me-up. 
Immediately before a business or 
social engagement, it gives you the 
appearance of being alert, fresh and 
keen. 


Look what's happened here! 

50¢ quality 

Listerine Shaving Cream 
now 25¢ 
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FOR STANDARDIZED PRODUCTS 


Weyerhaeuser Cut-to-Size Crates, designed specifically for your 
standardized products, make possible substantial reductions in 
your shipping costs. 


Because they are scientifically designed and Laboratory-tested, 
Weyerhaeuser Crates exactly meet the shipping requirements 
of the individual product. There is no haphazard assembly, no 
variance in kinds, sizes and weights of lumber. In hundreds of 
instances the Laboratory method of analysis and design as de- 
veloped by Weyerhaeuser has revealed wastes in labor and ma- 
terials and eliminated them by the use of proper woods, correct 


design and orderly assembly. 


The Weyerhaeuser Method shows you the minimum amount of 

lumber required — the right kind, the exact size, the correct 

weight, and the specific number of pieces. This frequently 
means lower lumber and freight costs. Crate History No. 232 

ie crate nigh own this ay rod was > ship- 

to r rator t t VY, m- 

The Weyerhaeuser Method creates orderly arrangement and _filicated to build and contained too much lumber 

° f . | . . | for the amount of protection given the machine. It 

specific method of packing, resulting in speedy assembly and _facked rigidity. The top and bottom were made in 

sections, while the sides and ends were nailed in 


minimum labor cost. place during the crating operation. 


The completed crate is strong, rigid and safe—assuring a mini- 
mum of troublesome and costly damage claims. And because 
it is right, it is stamped with the approval of our crating engi- 
neers — The Weyerhaeuser Seal! 


Even though the design of your present crate may be perfectly 
satisfactory, we frequently can show you savings through the 
use of proper woods and because of our specialized manufactur- 
ing facilities and our long experience in solv- 
* ing industrial problems of this nature. 
An estimate on your present requirements for 
cut-to-size crates, or a cost-saving Laboratory 
Analysis of your shipping methods can readily 


be arranged through our nearest district rep- 





The Weyerhaeucrer Seal is a resentative. 
symbol of demonstrated worth. . 7 + . 
It identifies only the crate that . The Weyerhacuser Laboratory Designed Cut-to-Size 
has undergone scientific study For the manufacturer who is unable to take advantage of Crate was made of lighter weight woods and con- 
and Laboratory analysis ...- the economies of cut-to-size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a — < top ord bottom sections ont one — 
th te that has b n . . . . . . side and two identical end sections. Two uprights 
a he nd —e variety of ideal Light Weight Crating Woods in standard in the bottom section formed the mounting for the 
napus cated. be te he grades and sizes. These woods are light weight, non- machine, properly distributing the weight and elim- 
mark of approval of the  ‘SPlitting and of ample strength to assure adequate pro- inating the bracing and blocking used in the old 
PP = . ibl 1 : : h crate. Savings effected were 23% in lumber, 28% 
Weyerhaeuser Crating tection, | making possible unusual savings in both labor in weight and reduced labor because of easier as- 
Engineer. and freight costs. sembly! And obviously a neater crate! 








Crating Sales Division 
DEPARTMENT 52 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











CUT-TO-SIZE CRATES 
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The Sinews 
of Stability 


0 





—_ 





4d 


A wayside inn on 
the Boston Post 
Road, 1780. 





t 
J 
; 
One hundred and seventy-eight years of sound 
operation, give mutual insurance a record of stability 4,’ 
unmatched in the history of American business. Leading industrial corporations— business men 
The consistent, steady and remarkable growth of = __ individual car owners, find in mutual casualty 
mutual insurance during these years has constituted —_— insurance a safe and sure way to reduce overhead, 
a considerable and measurable benefit to the public. An interesting booklet on mutual casualty insur- 
The policyholders of a mutual corporation are ance is available on request. No solicitation or addi- 
not in the position of customers only —but actual tional material will follow such request. Address 
owners of the business. They share in the welfare of Mutual Casualty Insurance Company, Room 2206, 
the company through annual dividends representing —_ 80 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
the saving that the management has been able to effect. 
The eighteen companies comprising the National MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, leaders en a 
c in this field, returned to their policyholders as divi- pommeer 5 (all forms) ee 
il dends during 1929,4a total of $1 3,000,000.00—a Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
4 20% saving. W orkmen’s Compensation Fidelity 
d 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


* 


ul 


Nationa AssociaTIon oF Mutuat Casuatty Companigs and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co,, Buffale, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S, Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Ye 
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Romance rides gaily 
beside A Face that's Fit 


Good to be alive! Morning sunshine. Romance, perhaps. Joy of 
living reflected in a Face that’s Fit. 

To look your best begin each day with the Williams Shaving Service. 
First, the Williams lather. Standard for ninety years. Cool. Without 
sting then or thereafter. Quick. Mild. 
pease Thick. Moisture laden. Lather for the 
lose this skin as well as for the beard. “Oh, 
yes, sometimes they change, ... . 
but they all come back to Williams!” 
Then, Aqua Velva, for after-shaving. 
A tingle. A healthful stimulation. A 
rare coolness. A happy ending. 
Aqua Velva helps care for tiny nicks 
and cuts, seen and unseen. Tones up. 
Protects. Helps to make tissues firm. 
Conserves the natural moisture es- 
sential to a good complexion. Keeps 
the skin all day as the Williams 
lather leaves it, flexible, Fit. 
Williams Shaving Service for the 
face that would be Fit! See what it 
will do for you. 


Have you tried Williams Shaving Liquid? Very 


quic k. Very cool. } ery new, Ask your dealer! 





° JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 
A COUPON—For the face that would be Fit! 
The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T70, Glastonbury. Conn. 


Canadian Address: 3552 3t, Patrick St., Montreal e e 
Send me Free Trial Sizes of Shaving Cream 
and Aqua Velva. I will use and observe them. H f ot Mm SS 


wa | SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 









I don’t want to lose!” He won his suit, donated 
his winnings to charity. 

He voted for: Farm Relief, the Navy’s 15- 
Cruiser bill (1928), Tax Reduction, Reapportion- 
ment, the Jones (“Five & Ten”) Law (1929), 
the Tariff (1930). 

He voted against: Farm Relief (1927), Charles 
Evans Hughes and John Johnston Parker for 


| the U. S. Supreme Court (1930). 





He votes Dry, drinks Wet. 
In appearance, large, well-built, active, he has 
white, close-cut hair, a square-set jaw, glittering 


| blue eyes behind pince-nez glasses. He dresses 


well, conservatively. His voice is hoarse, bluntly 
eloquent in committee, but weak and flustered 
on the Senate floor. He smokes, swears profusely. 

Out of Congress: He lives modestly on Wood- 
land Drive, N. W., when in Washington, drives 
a Ford coupé to the Capitol or to Burning Tree 
Golf Club (average score: 100). Outside Detroit 
he lovingly, bitterly maintains a failing farm, 


| which he once offered rent-free to anyone who 


| could make it pay. He likes poker. 


Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: a 
hard-headed, rough, ruggedly sincere and able 
legislator who wants to be a regular Republican, 
but whose strong convictions often carry him 
to the insurgent ranks; a wealthy man who often 
votes against the desires of the wealthy, hence 
is called “the scab millionaire,” who has been 
only slightly softened by eight years of Wash- 
ington social life-—Ep. 


o£): 





“Good-night, dear heart” 
Sirs: 

In the article, ‘Modern Doggery,”’ under Ani- 
mals (Times, Sept. 29, p. 52), you quote an 
eight-line poem called (or dedicated to) “Little 
Pug.”’ You do not mention the origin of this 
stanza or name the author. 

According to the Associated Press dispatches 
at the time of Mark Twain’s death, April 21, 
1910, these verses were written by Mr. Clemens 
as an epitaph for the marble stone which marks 
the grave of his wife in a cemetery at Elmira, 
N. Y¥. The seventh line in the original version 
reads “Good-night, dear heart,’? which, perhaps, 
even Dr. Smith’s client thought inappropriate 
for a pomeranian. 

PAUL W. STODDARD 

Hartford, Conn. 


—_ > 





| General Motors Research 








Sirs: 

In your Sept. 15 issue on p. 43 you have 
a footnote stating the fact that General Elec- 
tric spent 17 years of research on its refrig 
erator, and did not put its product on the market 
until nine years after General Motors started 
marketing Frigidaires. Does not this by indi- 
rection cast doubt upon the thoroughness of Gen- 
eral Motors’ research staff, largest industrial re- 
search staff in the country? 

E. D. Doty 
Advertising Manager 

Frigidaire Corp. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Upon General Motors’ capable research 
staff TIME meant to cast no aspersion, nor 
any reflection on famed Frigidaire. Under 
Charles F. Kettering, General Motors’ re- 


| search laboratories also formulated Ethyl 


gasoline, adapted Duco finish, will un- 
doubtedly make many another contribu- 
tion to U. S. industry.—Eb. 

——— 
Rise of Slick 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Aug. 25, reporting the 
death of Thomas B. Slick the Oklahoma oi! 
operator, you stated that Slick was a “driller 
mule skinner and roustabout.’”’ Other magazines 
and many daily papers reporting the death oi 
this rather remarkable man made similar state- 
ments and while the implication that he rose 
from a day laborer to the success he achieved as 
an operator is a very commendable one, the 


| statement is not correct and I feel it worth while 


to call the matter to your attention. 

I have known Slick since his early boyhood 
and know that he was entirely a self-made man, 
and that both he and his family were justly 
proud of that fact; but he never at any time in 
his career was a “teamster, tooldresser, mule- 
skinner, roustabout, or driller.” At an early age 
he was employed by the National Supply Com- 
pany at Chanute, Kan. as a salesman and after 
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The Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter stands the 
tests of tasks and time! The day it enters your 
office, routine becomes smoother, typing neater 
and more accurate, and operators cheerfully 
alert. And month after month, it serves with the 
same unvarying rhythm and letter-perfect accu- 
racy. aa But this exceptional 
modern business machine has other 


superiorities fully as far reaching. 


TRACE 


UYAI 


TIME 





Take for example, its precise alignment and exact 


spacing —factors which add so much to the atten- 


tion value of your every letter! Or consider its 


economical freedom from repair and adjustment 


—the relief from delays and distractions! a « a 
In a word, the Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter 
achieves not only superb daily per- 


formance, but the truly lasting ser- 


vice that you have always desired! 


TYPEWRITERS 


~s<? Because of remarkable durability no less than 


amazing speed and delightful ease the Easy- 


~~. Writing Royal is distinguished as the finest 


of office typewriters . . 


om: ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


. Compare the Work. 
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He’s only a radio rooter 


ae 7 


he has 


“ATHLETES FOOT” 


ACK in ’09 he did try out for 
B the Varsity, only to be sent 
back to the cheering section before 
the first week of regular practice. 
Since then he has never indulged 
in exercise more strenuous than 
an occasional game of billiards at 
one of his clubs, or an occasional 
plunge in the pool. 

How surprised he will be to 
learn that those itchy little blisters 
between his lesser toes*—thought 
of which has haunted him so of 
late—are due to the very com- 
mon infection popularly called 
“Athlete’s Foot”! 

For while it hasn’t bothered him 
much physically as yet (it’s not far 
enough advanced for that) the 
thought of it has followed him, 
and an uncertain “I wonder what 
it is?” has set his mind to wander- 
ing at most inopportune times. ... 

But you probably know how it 
is, for almost everybody, it seems, 
suffers at some time from the 
ringworm infection caused by 
tinea trichophyton and nicknamed 
“Athlete’s Foot”! 


* Many Symptoms for the Same Disease— 
So Easily Tracked into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. -It lurks where you would least 
expect it— in the very places where people 
go for health and recreation and cleanliness. 
In spite of modern sanitation, the germ 
abounds on locker- and dressing-room floors 
—on the edges of swimming pools and 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin tay turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine gg Jt 
orbine ji Jt 
FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 

SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 


ACHES BRUISES, BURNS 


UTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 








showers — in gymnasiums — around bathing 
beaches and bath-houses—even on hotel 
bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals¥ that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas— douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 











holding this position for a time went to Okla- 
homa and engaged in what afterwards became 
his chief interest and enjoyment, the taking and 
blocking up of Oil and gas leases and having 
the land tested by drilling what is known in oil 
fields as “wildcat” wells. Slick always took more 
interest and got more pleasure in testing new 
territory than he did in drilling producing wells 
in proven territory. In his early career it was 
necessary for him to interest outside capital and 
frequently in new territory wells were drilled by 
others in which he was carried for an interest. 
In his later operations he frequently carried his 
friends. .. . 

Slick was a tireless worker and never at any 
time felt himself above manual labor but as 
stated above, his earlier years were not spent 
“serving an apprenticeship as a driller,” etc., as 
stated in many of the reports of his death. 


H. E. Rucu 


Clarion, Pa. 


Well-Satisfied 
Sirs: 

Your quiet, businesslike survey and summary 
of the “Effects of a Groundswell” is one of the 
best pieces of journalism I have ever seen (TIME, 
Sept. 29). I congratulate you for putting (as 
usual) your finger upon the crucial point in the 
Wet-Dry excitement. Someone once said: ‘‘Con- 
gress is always ten years behind public opinion.” 
Yet nothing can be done about anything in this 
country before public attention is focused upon 
Congress to make it become self-conscious. . . . 
If the above aphorism is still accurate, you may 
have five or six more opportunities to chart the 
progress of the ‘‘Groundswell’”’ as new Congresses 
are elected. That you will maintain your long, 
efficient view of Prohibition and other national 
problems is the confident trust and comfort of 
this well-satisfied subscriber. 

J. MARSHALL THOMPKINS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


esa 
Dry Fess 
Sirs: 

. . . I have just seen your issue of Sept. 29 
and on p. 17 I find this statement: ‘‘Ohio’s 
Senator Fess the Wet turned Dry who is ready 
to turn Wet again if necessary to hold his job.” 

. . . | happen to be a son of Senator Fess, 
having resided in New York for the past six 
years, and, as far as his ever having been classi- 
fied in the wet column is concerned, I can as- 
sure you that you are doing him a very gross 
injustice. As a matter of fact, he has been a sin- 
cere dry advocate during his entire lifetime. . . . 

LOWELL FEeEss 








New York City 


Wet Fenn 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time for Sept. 29, I find the 
following on p. 18: . 

“In Connecticut, a Wet was sure to be elected 
to the seat vacated by Dry Representative Fenn. 
Gain: 1.” 

This is the first time in a somewhat long pub- 
lic career that I have been characterized as a 
“Dry.” I am not a “Dry”; I have never been a 
“Dry,” and I believe fervently in the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. . . . 

E. Hart FENN 


& 








Wethersfield, Conn. 


a 
Dryish Gore 
Sirs: 
. . . You blunder when you list Senator Gore 


as a Wet (Time, Aug. 25). Senator Gore was 
nominated in the same election in which the very 
Dry Oklahoma Constitution was adopted and was 
twice re-elected as a bone Dry. . . . The Wet 
wing of the Democratic party of Oklahoma was 
squelched in the campaign of 1928. ... 


R. H. Brett 

Ardmore, Okla. 

So widespread was the impression that 
Nominee Gore had turned Wet that on 
Sept. 21 the Anti-Saloon League felt it 
necessary to publish a Dryish letter from 
him. In this letter he used the following 
weasel-words: “Should time and experi- 
ence demonstrate the necessity for a 
change in the law, such change ought to 
be made by the friends of temperance 
rather than its enemies.” —Eb. 
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29 t LA NEW motor car of character and distinction, uy 
.” oy with a quarter-century background of fine tradition. 
si- ne G Reo dealers all over the country are holding 


“— pe open house today in honor of this new Eight. By 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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~, D S 
Sive-Sassenger Sedan 


Down seat pillows over full Marshall springs. Side arm rests 
and folding center arm-rests front and rear. Body types inelude 
5-passenger Victoria and 2-passenger Coupe with rumble seat. 
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Look for the advertisement or sign that says... 
“AUTOMATIC GAS HEATING’ 


With Bryant Automatic 
Gas Heating you can... 


—throw away 
your coal shovel 


—junk your ash 


can 


—make a single 
match your win- 


ter's kindling 


—tend furnace by 
the calendar,not 


by the clock 


—lighten your 
daily housework 


—laugh at the ups 
and downs of 
the temperature 
outside 


—enjoy winterand 


—“let your pup be 
your Furnace 


Man” 


J 


Times have changed. A house with hand-fired heating 
can no longer legitimately claim “all modern con- 
veniences.” It lacks the greatest convenience of all— 


automatic heating. 


If you have never lived in an automatically heated 
house, this may seem hard to believe. Ask Bryant 
owners. They will tell you most emphatically how 
completely Bryant Gas Heating has ended their dread 
of the furnace-months. A new owner recently testi- 
fied —“It wasn’t until I installed my Bryant that I real- 
ized how consistently uncomfortable our house used to 
be and why it was that I had hated to come home on 


winter evenings. | was dumb to 















wait so long to buy my Bryant!” 


Let us send you our new illustrated book- 


let, The Impersonally Heated Home.”’ 


THE BRYANT HEATER & 


MANUFACTURING CoO. 


17810 St. Clair Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio your Pup 


be your 
Furnace }. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Sorties 


President Hoover began his journeys 
last week by going to Philadelphia to 
watch the Athletics beat the St. Louis 
Cardinals in their initial world series game 
(see p. 42). As he entered Shibe Park, 
“Hail to’the Chief” was played for him, 
on a phonograph. Because not enough 
seats had been reserved, 17 out of the 56 
in his party had to sit in the stone aisles. 
The President took seat No. 4 in his box. 
Five members of the Cabinet clustered 
close. 

Philadelphia’s Mayor Mackey handed 
him a ball with which to start the game. 
Before an array of news cameramen he 
twice wound up to make the toss. twice 
held the pose. But he never threw out the 
ball. The game had already been started. 

Dropping four members of his Cabinet, 
the President boarded his special train, 
started West. G. O. P. Chairman Simeon 
Davison Fess was ordered back to Wash- 
ington lest his presence give the Presi- 
dent’s trip the appearance of a political 
junket. Postmaster General Brown, how- 
ever, was permitted to go along. Outside 
Altoona the train was run off on a siding 
at Mule Shoe Bend, high among the moun- 
tains. Ties were lashed to the tracks to 
keep it from rolling; switches were spiked; 
the President slept seven quiet hours. 

Up at 6 o’clock next morning he de- 
manded newspapers, found he could not 
get them there. He was in black bear 
country. When the train reached Alliance, 
Ohio, Republican Senator Roscoe Conkling 
McCulloch, up for election, boarded it, 
rode along with the President where every- 
body could see him. At Bedford the train 
stopped again to take on Mrs. Hoover, 
fresh from a Girl Scout convention at In- 
dianapolis (see col. 3). President Hoover 
took her in his arms, greeted her with a 
kiss on the rear platform. 


At Cleveland the President and party 
were whisked down Euclid avenue through 
respectfully clapping crowds. There was 
no frenzied demonstration of welcome. 
As he entered his hotel, the President’s 
eye fell on a small Communist demonstra- 
tion bearing placards (“Hoover blesses 
scabs”). That night the President ad- 
dressed the American Bankers Association 
meeting in the Cleveland public auditorium 
(see p. 14) while 2,000 Reds made a great 
racket, fought the police outside the hall. 
His speech over, President Hoover 
started immediately back to Washington. 

After a two-day breathing spell in the 
White House, President Hoover set forth 
again, this time for Boston. Arriving in 
the morning he went to the arena where 
the American Legion was convening. As 








Acme 


THE Hoovers 
Policemen were not admitted. 


(See col. 3) 


he entered, the Iowa delegation burst 
forth: 

He’s from Iowa, Iowa 

We'll have you understand 

He’s from Iowa, Iowa 

That’s where the President’s from. 

President Hoover made the Legionaires 
a speech (see p. 14). Calvin Coolidge ap- 
peared on the platform and got a thun- 
derous two-minute ovation. Insistent cries 
of “Speech! Speech!” brought him fory- 
ward to say: “To save the time of the 
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Convention [ will address you in one sen- 
tence—You have paid your debt to La 
Fayette but you still owe a debt to your- 
selves and to the nation.” President 
Hoover smiled. There was no Hoover- 
Coolidge hobnobbing. After the Legion 
speech he proceeded with traffic difficulty 
to the Hotel Statler where an adulant 
crowd hustled the President and Mrs. 
Hoover through the narrow lobby. In the 
turmoil four policemen gave the “bum’s 
rush” to an officious fellow. He was O. L. 
Bodenheimer, National Commander of the 
Legion. 

In the afternoon the President ad- 

dressed the American Federation of La- 
bor (see p. 14), left immediately there- 
after on a 20-hour through journey to 
Kings Mountain, N. C. whence he motored 
over into South Carolina to deliver his 
fourth speech at the 150th anniversary of 
the battle of Kings Mountain (see p. 14).* 
After that he was through with speech- 
making for some time. 
@ President Hoover last week appointed 
Joshua Reuben Clark of Salt Lake City 
to be U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, vice 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, resigned. Am- 
bassador Clark, a onetime (1928-29) Un- 
dersecretary of State, was serving as legal 
adviser to the U. S. Embassy in Mexico 
City when promoted. 





Dishes v. Bears 

To the 16th annual convention of the 
Girl Scouts of America at Indianapolis 
last week went “Buffalo,” their honorary 
president—Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover. 
Dressed in a natty scout uniform she posed 
with the delegates. When a uniformed 
constable attempted to marshal the posers, 


-she cried: ‘““Here, here! We don’t want any 


policemen in this picture!’’ She instructed 
a group of newshawks: “Girl Scout work 
teaches young girls the importance of 
housework. You know, I think it takes 
just as much courage to wash dishes three 
times a day as it does to go out and shoot 
a bear.” 

From Indianapolis she went to Bed- 
ford, Ohio where she met her husband on 
his way to Cleveland to address the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

In Mrs. Hoover’s absence, Washington 
socialites commented on her not yet hav- 
ing chosen a successor to the White House 
social secretary, Mary Randolph, who re- 
signed last spring. Washington decided 
that Mrs. Hoover intends to be her own 
hostess this winter,” to offer less formal 
official hospitality. 


*On Oct. 7, 1780 Col. William Campbell led 
900 Colonial backwoodsmen up Kings Mountain 
to rout the entrenched ‘Loyalist’ forces of Col. 
Patrick Ferguson. Significance: this victory 
turned the tide of the Revolution in the South 
toward Yorktown and ultimate success. 
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National A ffairs—( Continued) 





Hoover to The People 


President Hoover does not like to make 
speeches to the People. Last week, how- 
ever, he traveled some 2,000 mi. to ad- 
dress them on four occasions in five days. 
For the first 16 months of his term he 
was too preoccupied with Congress and 
new legislation to leave Washington. 
Later he was held close to his White 
House by the necessity of staffing the 
Federal machine with new appointments, 
directing drought relief. Now, with sum- 
mer over and a congressional campaign 
coming on, he was moved to go to the 
People with 4 series of addresses which 
he bunched together like an unpleasant 
duty to be got over with quickly. 

He chose as his audiences: Capital at 
Cleveland, Labor and Veterans at Boston, 
Plain Citizens at Kings Mountain, S. C. 
The themes he selected were economics, 
social welfare, patriotic inspiration, pros- 
perity. 

To Capital. President Hoover naturally 
addressed the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion meeting at Cleveland on the Business 
Depression. By a coincidence Prime Min- 
ister Mussolini at Rome the day before 
had made a speech to the National 
Council of Corporations (Italy’s Labor 
and Capital) on the same subject (see p. 
22). Signore Mussolini had said: “No 
intelligent or honest man can expect 
miracles. Up to today not even President 
Hoover has been able to work miracles 
and he is the most powerful man in the 
world at the head of the richest country 
in the world.” If President Hoover could 
not work miracles, he could at least ana- 
lyze the Situation, explain things to the 


bankers. 
The President’s thesis: “We have had 
a severe shock. ... This depression is 


worldwide... . We can make a _ very 
large degree of recovery independently 
of what may happen elsewhere. . . . We 
shall need mainly to depend upon our 
own strong arm for recovery as other 
nations are in greater difficulty than we 
are... . * We must assure a higher de- 
gree of business stability . . . any reces- 
sion in American business is but a tempo- 
rary halt in the prosperity of a great 
people.” 

Twice last spring President Hoover 
predicted economic upturns which did not 
occur. Last week he conspicuously re- 
frained from any forecast as to when the 
depression would end.+ 

The nearest the President came to 
answering Democrats who twit him on the 
slump was when he said: “There are .. . 
several folks in the political world who 
resent the notion that things will ever get 
better and who wish to enjoy our tempo- 
rary misery. To recount to these persons 
the progress . . . in amelioration . . . to 
mention that we are suffering far less 
than other countries, only inspires the 
unkind retort that we should fix our gaze 


*Compare Mussolini: “There is no reason for 
satisfaction for us to see that economic depres- 
sion is growing more acute in all countries.” 

+Compare Mussolini: “The passage from the 


present state to one of comparative prosperity 
is a cycle which will require at least three years.” 





solely upon the unhappy features of the 
decline.” 

President Hoover’s advice to bankers: 
“This depression will be shortened largely 
to the degree that you feel you can instill 
into your clients . . . a feeling of assur- 
ance... . The very atmosphere of your 
offices will affect the mental attitude and 

. courage of the individuals who de- 
pend upon you for counsel and money.’’* 

To Patriots. President Hoover's speech 
to the American Legion convention at 
Boston was a generalized plea for good 
citizenship and law observance. He did 
not mention Prohibition by name. He 
reminded the legionaires of the $900,000,- 
ooo the U. S. is spending each year to care 
for 700,000 World War Veterans, de- 
clared that their “demands upon the 
government should not exceed the measure 
that justice requires and self-help can 
provide.” 

Declaring that “nearly half the globe 
is in a state of great unrest or revolution,” 
the President praised the Kellogg-Briand 
and London naval treaties, promised “a 
preparedness for defense that is impreg- 
nable yet that contains no threat of 
aggression.” Of the “practical preserva- 
tion of peace,” he said: 

“It requires that every American shall 
realize that men and women of other 
nations have the same devotion to their 
flags and are as sensitive to the dignity 
of their country as we.”’t 

To Labor. In his speech to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention at 
Boston, President Hoover reverted to the 
Depression and its effect upon employ- 
ment. He recited the White House agree- 
ments of last year (no wage cuts, no 
strikes), declared that these “have been 
carried out in astonishing degree.”** Pub- 
lic works and private construction, he 
said, have thus far this year risen $500,- 
000,000 over last year; whereas there were 
some 2,000 labor disputes in the last 
slump, there have been less than 300 in 
this. Declared the President: 

“We still have a burden of unemploy- 
ment. Although it is far less than one- 
half in proportion to our workers than in 
either England or Germany... our 
greatest economic problem [is] stability 
in employment. id 

The President passed on to “what we 
nowadays call technological unemploy- 
ment”—industrial workers displaced by 
scientific inventions and labor saving de- 
vices. He argued that Labor should wel- 
come these changes because it gained 
“through increase of wage or reduction of 
cost of living or shortened hours.” 

Cheerfully concluded President Hoover: 


*In the positive section of his speech, Mus- 
solini flayed speculators and jugglers of high 
finance. “They truly deserve death,” cried he. 

+Compare the speech of Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row when he left Mexico last month: ‘If we 
could all get clearly into our heads that other 
men have as much pride in the dignity of their 
nations as we have in our own, the solution of 
international problems would be less difficult” 
(Time, Sept. 22). 

**First big strike under auspices of the A. F. 
of L. since the White House conferences occurred 
last week, when 4,000 textile workers walked 
out of the Riverside & Dan River cotton mills 
at Danville, Va. 





“Nation-wide co-operation and team play 
and the absence of conflict during this 
depression have increased the stability 
and wholesomeness of our industrial and 
social structure. . . . We find inspiration 
in the courage of our employers... 
which gives confidence for the future and 
confirms our belief in fundamental human 
righteousness.” 

To Plain Citizens. To the Carolina 
citizens who clustered about him to cele- 
brate the victory of provincial backwoods- 
men over British loyalist militia at Kings 
Mountain 150 years ago, President Hoover 
spoke of the “ideals and ideas of America.” 

He reverted to his 1928 campaign 
theme: “The door of opportunity and 
the ladder to leadership should be free 
for every new generation. . . . This is the 
American system. . . . We have seldom 
tried even to name it... . Some have 
called it Liberalism but that term has 
become corrupted by political use. Some 
have called it Individualism. . . . By its 
enemies it has been called Capitalism and 
yet under its ideals capital is but an in- 
strument, not a master. Some have called 
it Democracy, yet Democracy exists else- 
where under social ideals which do not 
embrace equality of opportunity. .. . 

“From experiences in many lands I 
have sometimes compared some of these 
systems to a race. In the American 
system ... we train the runners, we 
strive to give to them an equal start, our 
government is the umpire. . . . Socialism 
or its violent brother, Bolshevism, would 
compel all the runners to end the race 
equally; it would hold the swiftest to the 
speed of the most backward. Anarchy 
would provide neither training nor umpire. 
Despotism or class government picks those 
who run and also those who win. . . .” 

Again he rang the Republican challenge 
on U. S. advantages: “In proportion to 
our population, we have one-fourth more 
of our children in grade schools than the 
most advanced other country in Europe. 

. . Today we have more of our youth 
in institutions of higher learning than all 
the rest of the 1,500,000,000 people of 
the world put together. . . . Twice the 
number of homes owned . . . four times 
as much electricity . . . seven times as 
many automobiles ... four times as 
many telephones and radio sets . . . etc.” 


© 


Campaign Footnoter 


As a sort of campaign footnote to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s addresses of the week (see 
above), Vice President Charles Curtis took 
the stump for some of the speech-making 
he is not allowed while presiding over the 
Senate. Opening Delaware’s Republican 
campaign at Wilmington last week, the 
Vice President warmly championed the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act in an address 
which was a composite echo of all the 
Republican tariff speeches he had been 
forced to listen to during the nine months 
this measure was before the Senate. High 
point excerpt: 

“T, for one, believe our country has a 
right to enact such tariff laws as Congress 
thinks to be for the best interest of our 
people without regard to the self-interested 
wishes of other countries.” 
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THE CABINET 


Sales of Shale 


Some 800,000 acres of shale oil land in 
western Colorado, owned by all the U. S. 
people and said by the U. S. Geological 
Survey to contain 4o billion barrels of 
petroleum (value: $1 per barrel, mini- 
mum), loomed more and more clearly in 
the public prints last week as an inter- 
esting national possession, also as_ the 
focus of an alleged national scandal. Ralph 
S. Kelley, the Interior Department’s field 
chief at Denver, last fortnight resigned his 
post, loudly protesting that Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur was not 
taking proper care of all the people’s great 
property (Time, Oct. 6). The Department 
of Justice asked him for his evidence. He 
replied last week that the Department of 
Justice was prejudiced. Then, while 
Washington officials fumed, he began to 
tell his story publicly, in the columns of 
the arch-Democratic, crusading New York 
World. 

“Worthless.” Secretary Wilbur’s first 
step was to refuse to accept Field Chief 
Kelley’s resignation and, instead, to sus- 
pend him. Mr. Kelley, slight, grey-haired, 
soft-spoken, has been a Federal employe 
for 25 years. Secretary Wilbur denounced 
his charges as “reckless and false,” called 
him a “clerk.”” While Field Chief Kelley 
talked only of oil land sales, Secretary Wil- 
bur confused the issue by talking chiefly 
of oil leases, none of which have been 
granted under the Hoover conservation 
policy. As to sales he said: “These oil 
shale lands aren’t worth anything now. 
You couldn’t sell a strip of it to save your 
life.” 

Again Nye. Soon the names of Wil- 
bur and Kelley were joined in the head- 
lines by that of ambitious young Senator 
Gerald Prentice Nye of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Public Lands Committee, 
investigator of the second oil scandals 
(1928). Senator Nye summoned Field 
Chief Kelley for an hour’s conference after 
which he declared: “I can’t help but be 
impressed by the spirit moving Mr. Kelley. 
I think he is entitled to a hearing. His 
charges do not go to the door of Secretary 
Wilbur. There is a door to which his ob- 
jections lead and that door should be 
opened.” 

Kelley’s Story. When Mr. Kelley sold 
his story to the World, Secretary Wilbur 
indignantly exclaimed: “Kelley evidently 
fell into designing hands of those who 
would use him to their advantage. He is 
being exploited.” Mr. Kelley and the 
World agreed that the latter had taken 
the story only after “considerable per- 
suasion,” 

The nub of Kelley’s charges, as revealed 
by his World articles, was that the De- 
partment of the Interior, under heavy 
political pressure, had backed down on its 
interpretation of the mining laws so far as 
to validate worthless land claims of oil 
companies in Colorado. Under the old 
law a locator could secure full title to a 
160-acre tract from the U. S. by paying 
$2.50 per acre, spending $100 per year 
on “development,” proving substantially 
that he had discovered oil (or mineral) on 


his land. In 1920 Congress passed an act 
which substituted leasing for sale of public 
oil land to private interests. When the 
leasing act became effective, many oil 
prospectors held pre-1920 land claims of 





sey, 20,000 acres; Union of California, 
18,000; Continental, 10,000; Texas, 10,- 
000; Prairie, 7,000; Deep Rock, 4,000; 
Pure Oil, 4,000; Honolulu, 2,500. About 


100,000 out of the 800,000 acres of Col- 














Wide World 


FIELD CHIEF KELLEY, SENATOR NYE 
The Senator could not help but be impressed. 


uncertain validity. If they could prove 
their compliance with the old law, they 
could keep their land; if not, the property 
reverted to the U. S. Big oil companies 
had bought up the land patents of original 
locators, were gravely troubled about their 
titles. 

Dr. Work’s Decree. In the Colorado 
shale fields, traces of oil appear on the sur- 
face of the ground. Were these enough, 
without drilling, to fulfill the law’s ‘“‘dis- 
covery” requirement? In 1924 the Inte- 
rior Department ruled that surface traces 
were not sufficient, that their connection 
with underground oil supplies was not 
proved. Potent oil companies—Pure Oil, 
Union of California, Prairie, Continental, 
Midwest—massed their legal forces 
against this decision. Three years later 
with the aid of Colorado’s Senators they 
induced Secretary of the Interior Hubert 
Work, a Coloradoan, to reverse the De- 
partment’s position. By Dr. Work’s de- 
cree, surface evidence of oil in shale lands 
now constitutes ‘“‘discovery” and validates 
land patents granted prior to 1920. 

At the Denver office, Chief Kelley stren- 
uously opposed Dr. Work’s decision and 
policy. He wanted the U. S. to hold its 
land, he insisted that the oil companies’ 
claims were “pure paper.”’ He quarreled 
with oil lawyers and when last summer he 
was transferred to Washington, he sus- 
pected the oil companies of having made 
good their boast that they would have 
him ousted. 


Worthless? Because no cheap method 
has yet been devised for extracting oil 
from the tough dark shale of Colorado, 
geologists estimate the production cost of 
such oil at $3 per barrel, as compared with 
current petroleum prices of $1 per barrel. 
Oil companies with foresight, however, 
have bought up Colorado shale land from 
original prospectors on the theory that 
eventually a cheap extraction process will 
be found. Denver records show the fol- 
lowing holdings: Standard Oil of New Jer- 


orado shale land have been patented; an- 
other 100,000 acres are patentable. 

Lawyer Potter. The U. S. brought 
suit at Denver last week against Delos D. 
Potter, attorney for Union Oil Co. of 
California, and others, to invalidate a 
200-acre shale oil claim. Chief Kelley be- 
fore his resignation had developed evi- 
dence on which the Government charged 
that Potter obtained oil land patents by 
the fraudulent use of a dummy applicant, 
one Dezell Ostrander, who took title to 
the property as a homesteader only to pass 
it over to Potter for $2,000. Delos D. 
Potter was prominent among those who 
induced Dr. Work to make his famed rul- 
ing of 1926. Last week he figured as Field 
Chief Kelley’s most immediate antagonist, 
the loudest denouncer of Kelley’s efforts 
to reveal laxity in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


THE CONGRESS 


N ye’s Spies 


Any one who dares republish the charges 
of Ruth Hanna McCormick, Republican 
senatorial nominee in Illinois, against the 
Senate Slush Fund Committee may be 
prosecuted for “wilful and malicious libel.” 
Notice to that effect was served last week 
upon the Press by Senator Gerald Pren- 
tice Nye of North Dakota, the com- 
mittee’s chairman, and three of his col- 
leagues (New York’s Wagner, Washing- 
ton’s Dill, Vermont’s Dale. Missouri's 
Patterson did not sign the edict ) 

Nominee McCormick’s charges: That 
agents of the Committee, in the course of 
their investigation of her campaign expend- 
itures, broke into her office, rifled her pri- 
vate correspondence, tapped her telephone 
wires, spied upon her political conferences. 

Proved by photographs was the tapping 
of Mrs. McCormick’s telephone line near 
her farm at Byron, Ill. Undisputed was 
the fact that her confidential records had 
been searched and pilfered. Last month 
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the Senate Committee held hearings at 
Chicago at which Mrs. McCormick and 
her political counsel, Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom of Illinois, offered to 
submit what they claimed was proof that 
Committee agents had a hand in these 
melodramatic antics. Chairman Nye, after 
questioning his agents privately and con- 
vincing himself of their probity, categori- 
cally denied Mrs. McCormick’s “slander- 
ous insinuations,” refused to hear her 
evidence, adjourned the hearings. Mrs. 
McCermick rushed into print with a fresh 
batch of accusations to the effect that 
Chairman Nye had run out just when 
sensational evidence was about to be given 
against his own men. Chairman Nye ex- 
plained he had adjourned the Chicago 
session because “we were driven to the 
conclusion that we were being framed* 
and . . . the Committee declined to set 
itself up as a stage for a candidate to play 
on for the rest of the campaign.” There- 
upon the whole State of Illinois became 
Nominee McCormick’s stage from which 
she reiterated her charges of Committee 
espionage. To the Committee’s threat she 
retorted: “... . Having throttled that evi- 
dence, four members of the committee 
now attempt to throttle the press of the 
Us" 


STATES & CITIES 


Crack in-a Keystone? 


Keystone of the national Democratic 
structure is the party’s organization in 
New York State. Line of cleavage of the 
State organization is between Tammany 
Hall, the New York City organization, 
and a more elevated element at present 
headed by Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. For months the local Repub- 
licans have been bombarding New York 
City’s Tammany administration with 
charges which culminated in the indict- 
ment of Magistrate George F. Ewald, 
alleged to have bought his judgeship. Ob- 
servers last week began wondering if the 
bombardment had started a crack in the 
national Democratic Keystone. 

Governor Roosevelt ordered the current 
Ewald investigation only after much hesi- 
tation. He then instructed the Republican 
Attorney General to limit his special grand 
jury to the case in hand. Fortnight ago 
the jury, ignoring this restriction, sought 
to delve into rumors of a large-scale job- 
buying system in Tammany Hall. To be 
able to make more indictments, the jury 
wanted all witnesses to waive their Con- 
stitutional immunity from having their 
testimony used against them. Subpenaed 
and presented with immunity waivers to 
sign were John Francis (“Boss”) Curry, 
chief of Tammany Hall, and the leaders 
of his 23 districts. Boss Curry hitherto 
had made scant front-page news; now he 
made it with a vengeance by storming out 
of the courtroom because he had been 
asked to waive his immunity. Cried he 
to newsmen: “I’ve been insulted!” 

Seventeen of Boss Curry’s subordinates, 


*To “frame” (up)—to fake; to prearrange 
surreptitiously. Senator Nye’s insinuation ap- 
parently was that Nominee McCormick herself 
had her wires tapped, her office rifled, then 
blamed the Committee. 





seven of them officeholders, also refused to 
waive immunity. In Albany, Governor 
Roosevelt was just saying in, his first 
campaign speech: “If re-elected I will ask 
the Legislature to pass a law... that 
when a public official takes the oath of 
office he should wave immunity in refer- 
ence to his official acts.” 

The Press played up this sharp differ- 
ence between the Governor and Tammany. 
The Republican gubernatorial nominee, 
Charles Henry Tuttle, who as U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney had instigated the Ewald 
and other metropolitan investigations, 
roared: “Will he [Governor Roosevelt | 
stand by his own grand jury or will he 
stand by Tammany Hall?” 

The Governor wrote Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker that officeholders must 
sign waivers and testify, or resign. Mayor 
Walker relayed this order to the seven 
Tammany leaders in the city’s employ, 


“threatened them with dismissal unless they 


obeyed. Next day at the Democratic State 
convention in Syracuse, Governor Roose- 
velt faced grim little Boss Curry, who had 
not been consulted about the letter to the 
Mayor. Indirectly it was a reproof to 
Curry, a hint that he, too, should sign. 
Last week he continued his refusal, said 
tersely: “No comment!” The seven office- 
holders, seizing a loophole left by the Gov- 
ernor’s speech and letter consented to 
waive immunity only in reference to their 
official acts—no aid to the jury, which 
wanted to know how they came into office. 
Thwarted, the jury appealed to the Gov- 
ernor for wider powers. Last week, Boss 
Curry met with a group of notable Man- 
hattan Democratic lawyers, including 
George Gordon Battle, Max D. Steuer, 
Samuel Untermyer, to form an advisory 
council for the State campaign. 

To the integrity of the national Demo- 
cratic keystone, greater in importance than 
any such legal conferences are the personal 
relations between Governor Roosevelt and 
Boss Curry. Without Tammany’s earnest 
support, Governor Roosevelt might well 
fail of re-election. Only a few cool words 
by Boss Curry, nothing overt and bitter, 
would be necessary to knife the Roosevelt 
vote mortally in the city precincts. Last 
week Governor Roosevelt received formal 
notice of his renomination at a ceremony 
in Manhattan. Boss Curry attended the 
ceremony, joined politely in the applause. 


THE TARIFF 
Diplomat’s Job 


The strength of friendships made in the 
U. S. Foreign Service became evident last 
week when Tariff Commission Chairman 
Henry Prather Fletcher, onetime career 
diplomat who in 22 years rose to be Am- 
bassador to Italy, made Leland Harrison, 
career diplomat who lately ended 22 years 
service by resigning as Minister to Uru- 
guay, chief of the Commission’s interna- 
tional relations division. 

Pleased indeed must have been Chief 
Harrison with his appointment. He had 
resigned his ministership because he could 
not find for rent a suitable house for his 
family in Montevideo. He can now live 
in Washington where many a comfortable 
house awaits a tenant. 


JUDICIARY 
Sitting No. 142 


Red plush cords were stretched across 
a corridor of the Capitol at noon one day 
last week. Tourists lined up to watch a 
heavy door open at one side of the corri- 
dor and nine elderly gentlemen in black 
robes file out and across and into another 
room. A moment later they emerged in 
a dim-lit semicircular room, took their 
places in nine black high-backed chairs 
on a raised platform. A handsome young 
man in a cutaway coat cried: “Oyez, oyez, 
oyez! All persons having business before 
the Honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are admonished to draw 
near and give their attention, for the 
Court is now sitting, God save the United 
States and this Honorable Court.” The 
142nd term of the Supreme Court had 
begun. 


During its four-month summer holiday 
the Court’s docket had received 324 new 
cases, making a total of 514 to be heard. 
Of these only 18 were original actions 
commenced by states in the highest court. 
During the more than five years that 
John Jay was first Chief Justice of the 
U. S., the Court heard only a score of 
cases. Now it considers an average of 
1,000 cases per year. 

The Supreme Court’s docket reflects 
the trend of the times. When John Mar- 
shall was chief justice, a preponderance 
of the cases involved fundamental consti- 
tutional issues between states and Federal 
government. As the nation developed the 
emphasis shifted more and more to the 
economic field until today the Court’s 
calendar is topheavy with civil controver- 
sies of a corporate character. Ten years 
of industrial expansion have virtually 
transformed the Court into a business 
tribunal where the constitution becomes 
largely a matter of economics. 

Among the 514 cases docketed this 
term, 140 deal with taxation, ten with 
criminal law, 16 with Prohibition, 26 with 
Indians, 25 with personal-injury damages. 
Famed business cases to be heard: 1) 
Standard Oil gasoline “cracking” patent 
pool; 2) Paramount-Famous-Lasky “bloc 
booking” of cinema films; 3) Chicago 
telephone rate case. 

Some questions the Supreme Court will 
be asked to settle: Is a “back-seat driver” 
guilty of contributory negligence if he 
fails to warn of a prospective accident? 
Is a sunstroke a disease or, an accident? 
Is a check legal money? 


RACES 
Georgia’s Month 


Three weeks ago militiamen were called 
out to defend from angry citizens of Car- 
tersville, Ga. a Negro called John Willie 
Clark, who confessed shooting to death 
Police Chief Joe Ben Jenkins but said it 
had been an accident. John Willie then 
was transferred to an Atlanta gaol for 
safekeeping. But one day last week, de- 
spite his attorney’s pleas for change of 
venue, he was brought back to Carters- 
ville for trial. Early next morning about 
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50 masked Cartersvillians overpowere« ‘he 
local turnkey, departed in a motorcade 
with John Willie Clark. At dawn, police 
found his body strung from a telephone- 
pole a mile away—17th U. S. lynchee this 
year, Georgia’s third in a month. 


CRIME 
Lingle, Darrow 

“I was hired by Joe Traum, Indiana 
and Kentucky gangleader, and Richard 
Michael Sullivan, who was a friend of 
mine. I drove them in a stolen car to 
the Illinois Central pedestrian subway. 
There they joined, a blond man whose 
name I never knew. These three killed 
Jake Lingle. I think the blond man fired 
the shot. They were acting for Christ 
Patras, a north-side restaurant man, who 
represented Jack Zuta, business manager 
for the Aiello-Moran gang. When my 
employers went to collect the $10,000 
promised them by Patras, he balked, was 
killed. Zuta was killed two months after- 
ward.” 

Not in those exact words but to that 
effect, Prisoner Frank Bell last week spoke 
rapidly to a Chicago coroner’s jury, made 
Chicago’s big crime news of the week. 
Prisoner Bell had been in gaol since June 
for robbery & murder. His friend Sullivan 
was jailed in July for the Patras murder, 
which he confessed. Traum is in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. 
on other charges. 

Further to gain favor with the authori- 
ties, Prisoner Bell next day warned the 
gaol-warden of a plotted escape by Pris- 
oner William (“Blackie”) Lenhardt, mur- 
derer, and two accomplices. Searchers 
found the bars of Lenhardt’s cell sawed, 
a loaded automatic pistol in his bed. 

Second-biggest Chicago crime news last 
week was the entrance of famed, retired 
Attorney Clarence S. Darrow into court 
cases in defense of two of the 26 gangsters 
listed by Col. Robert Isham Randolph, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce,* as the city’s greatest Public 
Enemies. On the strength of this list, the 
September grand jury, under the foreman- 
ship of Vice President Gabriel Flournoy 
Slaughter of American Steel Foundries, 
had resurrected an ancient vagrancy law. 
Judge John H. Lyle then issued vagrancy 
warrants for the arrest thereunder of no- 
torious gangsters. 

Though the list included Alphonse 
(‘Scarface Al”) Capone, George (“‘Bugs”’) 
Moran, Joseph (“Joe”) Aiello and other 
Grade A gangsters, only eight minor fig- 
ures were rounded up by police during the 
past fortnight. They were: Terrence 
(“Terrible Terry”) Druggan, ill in a hos- 
pital; Danny Stanton, jailed because his 
gun was said to prove ballistically that he 
had shot swart Jack Zuta; Caponeman 
Jack Guzick, first arrested by Federal 
agents for income-tax evasion; James 





*Because Col. Randolph has _ supposedly 
worked with six unnamed members of his asso- 
ciation’s committee for the prevention & punish- 
ment of crime, the Chicago press has referred 
repeatedly to the activities of “‘The Secret Six.” 
Last week most Chicago newshawks knew that 
Col. Randolph was the entire ‘‘Secret Six,’’ knew 
also that he would stoutly deny the fact. 


(‘Fur’) Sammons, robber, killer, ex-con- 
vict; Edward (“Spike”) O’Donnell, Ca- 
pone beer salesman; (“Dago”) Lawrence 
Mangano, west side gambling-house 
keeper; George (“Red”) Barker and 











Underwood & Underwood 


Cort. Ropert IsHAM RANDOLPH 
They brought in eight of his 26. 


William (‘“Three-fingered Jack”) White, 
both agents of the coal teamsters union 
(non-A. F. of L.). 

Lawyer Darrow appeared as counsel for 
Barker and White. He told horrified 
Judge Lyle he always had been “close to 
unions,” added significantly: “If the 
authorities wish to harass the lawless they 
should do it legally. There is no such 
charge in law as a ‘Public Enemy.’ The 
vagrancy law provides for release under 
$100 bond, yet men are being . . . made 
to furnish. $10,000 bonds.” 

@ Last week Chicago’s September grand 
jury handed,up a report recommending 
investigation of racketeering by a special 
grand jury. 

@ Last week it was’ announced (by. 
Hearstpapers) that a subscription fund 
aiming at $1,000,000 was being raised in 
the underworld to rid Chicago of Police 
Commissioner John H. Alcock, appointed 
after the Lingle killing to rid the city of 
gangsters. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Bettor Shouse 


Kentucky-born Jouett Shouse, chairman 
of the National Democratic Executive 
Committee, has sporting instincts. He bets 
on horse-races and elections. Often he 
loses. His efforts this year to win the 
House of Representatives for his party is 
a man-sized political gamble on which 
wagers will be made. Last week the U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals revealed Democrat 
Shouse’s efforts to deduct his betting losses 
from his back income tax returns. ’ 

From 1923 to 1925 Bettor Shouse lost 
$22.458 by picking slow horses at Mary- 
land and Kentucky race tracks. Race 
horses he owned in partnership cost him 


another $6,273. In 1924 he dropped 
$1,750 by wagering that John William Da- 
vis, Democratic nominee for President, 
would carry Maryland.* 


Bettor Shouse declined to pay $4,840 
of the Treasury’s assessments against him 
for three years, writing off his $30,481 
total for horses and politics. The Board 
of Tax Appeals, after mulling over the 
case two years, sanctioned the deduction 
of the racing bets on the ground that Mr. 
Shouse followed racing for profit; but 
ruled that the election losses “were the re- 
sult of an illegal transaction” and there- 
fore non-deductible. A compromise settle- 
ment of $1,218 was accepted by the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Shouse’s contention had been that, 
if Democrat Davis kad carried Maryland, 
he (Shouse) would have been taxed on his 
won bet. The arch-Democratic New York 
World observed: “Ah, now we have it! 
Mr. Shouse, of course, bet on the Demo- 
cratic candidate. How could a Republican 
Treasury Department regard such a trans- 
action as entered into for profit?” 


—e- — 
Countess v. Princess 


A deep-rooted Washington belief is that 
Mrs. Nicholas (‘Princess Alice”) Long- 
worth, wife of the Speaker of the House, 
exercises a potent back-stage influence on 
U. S. politics. When Mrs. Eleanor Medill 
Patterson (onetime Countess Gizycka) 
became editrix of William Randolph 
Hearst’s Washington Herald last summer, 
she attracted notice with a signed front- 
page declaration to the effect that the only 
political assistance Mrs. Longworth could 
render Senate Nominee Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick in Illinois was posing for photo- 
graphs. It appeared that the Countess was _ 
out to explode the “Princess” legend, for 
business or other reasons. Last week 
Editor Patterson took another signed 
front-page thrust at Theodore Roosevelt’s 
daughter. 

Under the caption “Will She? Can 
She?” Mrs. Patterson editorialized with 
Hearstian italics as follows: 

“Some weeks ago I wrote that Alice 


‘Longworth had no real gifts to bring to 


Ruth Hanna McCormick’s campaign. 
Ruth McCormick is Alice Longworth’s 
close friend. 

“I was in error. I spoke hastily. In 
Ignorance. 

“Senator Borah, another close friend of 
Alice Longworth, has said that if Ruth 
McCormick is elected he will vote to 
unseat her because of her excessive cam- 
paign expenditures. Mrs. Longworth may 
now present her real gifts. She may use 
her political influence, of which the coun- 
try has for so long heard so much. She 
may soften this decision of the frugal 
gentleman from Idaho. 

“Senator Borah is also a close friend of 
Mrs. Ruth McCormick’s. They are all 
close friends. 

“But it is for Alice to come now bearing 
her offerings.” 

Mrs. Longworth preserved her custom- 
ary poise, made no public reply. 


*The 1924 Maryland vote: Coolidge, 162,414; 
Davis, 148,072; La Follette, 47,157. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Ford Is Mohammed! 


New America is shattering standards 
which not only Old Europe but Old 
America thought were “eternal,” finding 
new motives, setting new goals—so Ger- 
mans think, and to them Henry Ford is 
Mohammed. The rest of Europe is less 
sure, but painfully interested. What if 
God turn out to be the Machine? It was 
good last week, it was very comforting to 
Spaniards in old Madrid (for example) to 
learn that Henry and Clara Ford had 
broken their swift 1930 swing around 
Europe by pausing to see the Passion Play. 

Reaching Oberammergau just at the 
season’s end, they witnessed the last awe- 
some performance—last for ten years. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford,” reported the 
Associated Press, “did not conceal their 
deep emotion.” But the Machine beck- 
oned. Leaving the world’s thriftiest* vil- 
lage behind, Mohammed went directly to 
Cologne. There, surrounded by German 
businessmen to whom his words are as the 
Koran, Mr. Ford peeled off his coat, vigor- 
ously laid the cornerstone of his first 
manufacturing factory on the European 
continent.+ The historic moment was ex- 
actly high noon. Tapping thrice upon the 
stone, Henry Ford said: 

“T am convinced that German workmen 
will do good work here.” 

Cologne papers’ praise of Mr. & Mrs. 
Ford redoubled on discovery that they 
had done a “good deed” before leaving 
Oberammergau. Calling upon disappointed 
Anton Lang, replaced this year by an- 
other actor in the role of Christus, they 
told him to go and see the Ford repre- 
sentative in Munich. Whichever type of 
car Anton Lang picks out will become his 
free. 

Ford Koran. The day after U. S. 
papers reported the cornerstone laying, 
shrewd Doubleday, Doran & Co. released 
Moving Forward, By Henry Ford in col- 
laboration with Samuel Crowther ($2.50). 
The earlier Ford-Crowther Book My Life 
and Work, translated into eleven lan- 
guages, was a German best seller for two 
years. The new work is definitely more 
significant, not a biography but an attempt 
by Henry Ford to speak with the voice of 
New America, brushing aside many an 
“eternal standard,” postulating new mo- 
tives for U.S. tycoons, pointing new U. S. 
goals. 

In Cologne last week and in the pages 
of Moving Forward it appeared that Mr. 
Ford wished first to get off his chest a 
deep grudge against the stockmarket. 
“This ‘depression’ we hear about,” he told 
Cologne reporters, “is due to laziness! 








*To see 80 performances 383,000 visitors paid 
$1,200,000 which, after deducting promotion and 
production expenses and the cost of the new 
theatre left a Passion Play net profit of some 
$600,000. By letting rooms, dispensing food and 
drink, peddling curios and selling objects of piety 
the villagers further swelled their grand total net 
to some $650,000. 

tA factory which Mr. Ford will not own is 
being built to build Fords by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia. The Fordson Tractor factory 
is at Cork, Ireland. But in Europe proper Mr. 
Ford owns only sales offices and assembly plants. 


People wanted something for nothing. 
. . . They wanted to gamble on the stock 
exchange. They didn’t want to work. The 
crash was a good thing; it has made them 
start working and thinking again. That 
will lead to new levels, new attainments 


another. The embrace is called a merger.” 
@ “When an executive who has been very 
keen and capable begins to accept things 
as they are ...I can feel very certain 
that he is tippling out of hours... .* 


Brains . . . are made permanently dull by 




















in quality and a new era of prosperity. 
You watch. It is coming.” 

New Motives & New Goals. In Mov- 
ing Forward Grandfather Ford rules out 
mere money making as a ruling motive for 
New America’s tycoons. Leave that to the 
little fellows! “Working just to get more 
money is out of the question. . . . There 
are two things of which men grow weary 
in the material sphere—meaningless pov- 
erty and meaningless prosperity.” 

A tycoon worth his salt is striving to 
advance mankind. Thus in Russia (writes 
Mr. Ford) ‘We are there erecting for the 
account of the Soviet Government an 
automobile plant which they will own and 
manage. We are training men for them 
in our factories; we are turning over to 
them all our blueprints and plans and are 
undertaking to keep them informed of our 
technical progress. All this we are doing 
at cost. If we were simply selling our 
product we could do so at considerably 
less trouble than this, but we think that 
Russia needs modern industry and more 
particularly the automotive industry in 
order that the wealth of the country may 
be opened up. Otherwise it will remain 
one of the sore spots of the world.” 

Great Russia needs modern industry— 
this simple but colossal fact, Mr. Ford 
thinks, provides a sufficient, a tycoon- 
worthy motive for his helping Russia. 

Lamp Posts, Booze, Chisels. Like 
Prophet Mohammed’s original Koran, Ty- 
coon Ford’s Moving Forward is best read 
in stimulating snatches. Its inconsisten- 
cies, some irreconcilable, are not the 
point. Snatches: 

@ “No lamp posts have been provided for 
weak or overstimulated business to cling 
to and so they are apt to cling to one 


even the most moderate habitual use, and 
they vanish altogether in the steady, heavy 
drinker.” 

@ “The American cannot benefit at the 
expense of the foreigner. He cannot take 
away the wealth of the foreigner. For one 
thing, there is not enough of it.... 
Americans are not invading [Europe]; 
they are returning home. . . .” 

« “It is often said that the tastes of the 
public change and that a manufacturer 
must keep up with them. But it would 
seem rather to be the other way about. 
For in those countries where the manu- 
facturers preserve their machinery with 
the care that we give to antiques the tastes 
of the people do not change—people keep 
on asking for exactly the same sort of 
articles year after year.” 

@ “It is right for a man to resist being 
made into a machine. . . . If a machine 
be regarded as labor saving, instead of as 
labor serving, it may become a menace. 
The fault is not, however, in the machine 
but in the managers of it.” 

@ “There is mo point at which the develop- 
ment of the machine is a menace. An iron 
chisel is better than a flint one, and a steel 
chisel is better than an iron one. Could 
there be a point at which the cutting 
quality of the chisel could be made so 
fine that it would be a menace? Obviously 
not.” 

@ Headline writers extracted from the 
Ford book chiefly its prediction that 20 
years hence the workman’s wage will be 
$27 per day, ignored the attached qualifi- 
cation “provided the leaders of industry 
actually a ‘bag 


*Prophet Mohammed, too, thought paradise 
unattainable by tipplers. 





Jungmann & Schorn 
Forp & GERMANS 
Mr. Ford: “This ‘depression’ is due to laziness . . . the crash was a good thing.” + 
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Kings, Etc. 

Britain’s George V ordered for self 
and Queen-Empress last week five super- 
luxe motor cars, all 12-cylinder Daimlers. 
Total cost: $65,610. Smart Royal reason: 
“Their Majesties hope, by setting an ex- 
ample, to assist in relieving unemployment 
during the winter months.” 

Japan’s Emperor Hirohito formally 
signed, ratified and impressed with his 
seal as “Son of Heaven” the London 
Naval Treaty (Time, Aug. 4, et ante), 
thereby made it operative, as the U. S. 
and Britain have already ratified it. 


Two days later the Sublime Emperor, 
reviewing a list of his superfluously numer- 
ous palaces and villas, ordered twelve sold. 
Reason: “An example of economy to all 
in these hard times.” 

Belgium’s Albert after climbing up to 
a Swiss mountain inn, called for café au 
lait and a roll. Said His Majesty, suiting 
aetion to words, “Mmmm, I always like to 
dip my bread into my coffee at breakfast; 
but the Queen doesn’t like it and only lets 
me do it when there is no one present but 
the family.” Screamed MHearstpapers: 
IT’S OUT! THE KING IS A DUNKER! 

Bulgaria’s Boris III’s engagement was 
announced in Rome at the office of Signor 
Benito Mussolini thus: 

“Their Majesties the King and Queen 
[of Italy] are pleased to consent to the 
engagement of their. daughter, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Giovanna, with 
Boris III, King of the Bulgarians.” (See 
p. 72.) 

Since King Boris is Bulgarian Ortho- 
dox and Princess Giovanna is Roman 
Catholic, their matching has been ob- 
structed by the Vatican for years. On be- 
half of Pope Pius XI it was denied last 
week that he had been asked to grant a 
special dispensation. While King Boris 
appeared to have won his main point, the 
marriage contract will provide that all 
children born to Princess Giovanna will 
be reared as Roman Catholics except the 
heir to the Throne who must, according to 
the Bulgarian constitution, be Bulgarian 
Orthodox. 

A Bulgarian mob, wildly jubilant, car- 
ried their affianced King shoulder high 
through the streets of Sofia, severely 
trampled six small children. 

Spain’s Alfonso XIII ordered crown 
warrants issued for arrest on charges of 
lése-majesté of leaders of the “Republican 
Alliance,” new and threatening federation 
of the largest of the 22 little Spanish 
“splinter parties” which have raged im- 
potently for a Republic. 


Siam’s King Prajadhipok announced 
that he and curvesome Queen Rambai will 
sail incognito to the U. S. next spring for 
removal of a four-year-old cataract from 
one of His Majesty’s eyes. Dr. E. H. van 
Hasselt, noted Dutch oculist now in Java, 
was rushed recently from there by airplane 
to Bangkok, recommended that the Royal 
eye be knifed at “a famous American 
clinic” not named last week in despatches 
(probably Johns Hopkins). 

Arabian King Ibn Saud of Hejaz 
and Nejd last week avoided another 


operation on his ailing eyeballs (previous 
operation in 1926), received with joy a 
prescription for “more powerful glasses” 
from Dr. Abdul Hamid Bey Fahmy, Cairo 
specialist. 

But 20 other members of the Royal 
Family, including the 25-yr.-old Crown 
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International 
BETROTHED Boris 


For Orthodoxy, the heir; for the Pope, 
all others. 


Prince and three nephews of His Majesty 
who were treated for trachoma, last week 
kept Dr. Fahmy busy. He also removed 
a cataract from the eye of 70-yr.-old Emir 
Abdel Ibn Selim, Governor of Oniva. 
Egypt’s Fuad I, puppet of Britain, 
steamed toward Suez for the first time 
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Inn SauD 
Arabia is hard on the eyes. 


since he came to the throne 13 years ago. 
His creaky old yacht Makrussa has a new 
steam siren, a screw propeller. She had 
paddlewheels 61 years ago when she es- 


corted the flotilla led by Eugénie, Empress 
of the French, to the opening of the Suez 
Canal. 

As she came abreast of Gebel Miriam, 
where Turks were turned back in 1915 and 
Egypt saved from ravishment, the Mah- 
russa’s clanking engines were slowed to 
conserve steam for another purpose. At 
fat King Fuad’s command (when the 
steam gauge showed sufficient pressure) 
his siren shrilled, shrieked a salute. 

Clanking on to Suez, the Mahrussa 
waited at anchor while His Majesty im- 
maculately dedicated in the suburbs a 
greasy $6,000,000-0il basin, augury of 
future Egyptian prosperity. 

Greece’s Georgios II who enjoys the 
rank of king chiefly at the British Court 
(being a great personal favorite of George 
V) told London reporters: “Mark my 
words. Sooner or later I shall resume my 
Throne [not sat on for seven years]... . 
My return to Greece will carry predomi- 
nance for no party. . . . I shall know no 
victors or vanquished, my duty as King 
being above all to achieve the advent of 
national solidarity.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“The Old Bus” 


Greater grief had no nation last week 
than Britain. Not only the mother coun- 
try but her children sorrowed. Every 
armory throughout the Dominions half- 
staffed its flag for the R-roz (see p. 24). 

Bounding from his bed at news of the 
disaster, Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald hurried to the Air Ministry, 
remained there more than an hour as bul- 
letin after bulletin added horror to the 
ghastly story. When it was certain that 
the Air Minister himself had perished, Mr. 
MacDonald said: 

“To me no one can now fill his place 
of genial companionship and friendship. 
Only those who have been associated with 
Lord Thompson know how much the na- 
tion has lost.” (He was a leading Labor 
peer in the House of Lords.) 

Down on their knees in the Parish 





- Church at Sandringham went Their Maj- 


esties, prayed feelingly for the 47 dead. 
“I am horrified,” telegraphed George V 
to Mr. MacDonald, *. . . national disas- 
ter ... serious loss . . . including Lord 
Thompson, my Air Minister.””» Among the 
first to hurry across the channel to the 
scene was the Prince of Wales. 

British reporters, besieging Henry Ford 
on his return from Germany (see p. 18), 
found him taciturn, truculently unwilling 
to be interviewed—until they told him 
about the disaster of which he had not 
heard. Shocked into conversation Mr. 
Ford repeated again and again, “Horrible, 
horrible!” 

With the nation economically depressed 
the R-zo1’s loss seemed to strike brutally 
deep into Britain’s present pessimistic 
psychology. People gathered on street 
corners to ask each other WHY? They 
had known the R-roz affectionately as 
“The Old Bus,” looked upon her as a 
vital link in the new, swift transporta- 
tion chains of Empire. 
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Imperial Conference v. “Youth” 

Edward of Wales’s spruce, militant, 
black-mustached cousin Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
Scots Greys, presided at last week’s wel- 
coming banquet to the British Imperial 
Conference — held aperiodically — since 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1887. 

Prince Arthur, representing the Royal 
Family, sat ramrod stiff at the head of 
the glistening Guildhall board, waited with 
just the proper, courteous inclination of 
his head for James Henry (“Jimmy”) 
Thomas, Secretary of State for the Do- 
minions, to propose his very good health. 

Mr. Thomas rose to do so, swung into 
his speech, was suddenly seized from 
behind by a strange young man in immacu- 
late evening dress who forced Secre- 
tary Thomas back into his seat. (Even 
this and what followed did not cause 
Prince Arthur to reveal by so much as a 
glance or unbecoming Royal start that he 
noticed what was happening.) 

“Gentlemen,” cried the well-dressed 
young man, “I am twenty-one! Will you 
hear me? Solomon once prayed for wis- 
dom, and I pray for wisdom. I have a 
message of Youth to deliver. I am speak- 
ing, gentlemen, to help Humanity—yet 
you laugh!” 

No one had laughed. Jimmy Thomas 
had merely sat gaping. Several ushers 
rushed the young man out of Guildhall, 
still shouting “Youth! Youth!” He told 
reporters that he is one Herbert Gervers. 
Such is British tolerance that he was not 
arrested, was even permitted to re-enter 
Guildhall to get his coat, hat and stick 
from the cloakroom, finally swaggered off 
into the night, immaculate. 

“T represent no organization,” was Mr. 
Gervers’ parting shot. “I only wanted to 
ask those old fellows to give Youth a 
chance.” 

Postponed. Because Great Britain’s 
Labor government is split on the ques- 
tion whether to experiment with an Em- 
pire tariff scheme (Scotland’s MacDonald 
being pro and Yorkshire’s Snowden con), 
the Prime Minister, in formally opening 
the Imperial Conference last week, 
weasled on its major economic problem, 
stressed “peace & disarmament” (the only 
field in which his cabinet has acquired 
kudos) and temporarily postponed pro- 
ceedings by setting a future plenary con- 
ference session vaguely “some six or seven 
days hence.” 

——O——— 


Y 


“Youth” v. Jews 

“The force of Youth at work in Europe 
is called Fascism in Italy and Hitlerism in 
Germany!” cried Great Britain’s bristling 
Viscount Rothermere, hurrying back last 
week from Adolf Hitler’s bailiwick at 
Munich to his roaring London newspresses. 
“In Britain as yet,” he added dolefully, “‘it 
[Youth] has no name or organization, but 
it is working just as strongly here as any- 
where! . . . It would be fatal folly to 
hold it [Youth] back.” 

Viscount Rothermere is 62, Benito Mus- 
solini 47, Adolf Hitler 41. The more the 
“Hearst of England” thought about Youth 
last week the more enthusiastic he became. 


Herr Hitler, he declared, has made only 
one mistake: “His Jew-baiting is a stupid 
survival of medieval prejudice; (TIME, 
Aug. 25 & Sept. 29). 

But the more he thought about Jews and 
Youth, the more involved Viscount Roth- 
ermere’s ideas became. He sees himself 
as a “youth’—as The Youth destined to 
save Great Britain. What would he do, as 
Dictator, about Jews? 

Calling his secretary, dictating a white- 
hot signed pronouncement for his Daily 
Mail (daily of world’s largest English 
language circulation) Viscount Rother- 
mere reasoned himself completely around 
the Fascist circle thus: 

“I freely admit that the Jewish race has 
shown conspicuous political unwisdom 
since the War. Prominent British Jews 











“YouTtH” ROTHERMERE 


“| Jews| would do well to remember .. . 


have brought great unpopularity upon their 
community by clamorous persistence in 
pressing for maintenance, at the expense of 
the hard-driven taxpayers, of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, which no Jew 
above the charity line wants at all. 

“Those on the inside of public affairs 
feel furthermore a good deal of resent- 
ment against the activities of wealthy Jew- 
ish individuals and organizations who try 
by every means—financial, social, politi- 
cal and personal—to influence British Gov- 
ernment departments and members of 
parliament for ends serviceable to Jewish 
interests. 

“Tactlessness always has been one of the 
outstanding defects of the children of 
Israel. British Jews do not err in this 
respect nearly as much as their kinsmen of 
the Continent. Nevertheless they would do 
well to remember that the fact of leader- 
ship of the Bolshevist campaign against 
civilization and religion being almost en- 
tirely in the hands of men of their blood 
has done inevitable and incalculable harm 
to the reputation of the Hebrew race in 
every country of its adoption.”’ 

Lenin was no Jew, Trotsky (born Bron- 
stein) is but has been exiled. “The present 
Soviet Dictator, Josef Stalin, is no Jew. 


The chief of the dread Ogpu or Soviet 
secret police, Comrade Menzhinsky, is a 
Jew. 


—— 


Death of Birkenhead 


To “The Galloper” who tamed wild 
Irishmen, to scathing “F. E.,” master of 
acrid but urbane debate in both Houses 
of Parliament, to Great Britain’s youngest 
Lord Chancellor, to the great and frankly 
snobbish Earl of Birkenhead whose aris- 
tocracy was that of “first class brains,” 
came last week a strangely gentle Death. 

Propped up in bed a short while before 
his final, sudden relapse into coma, Lord 
Birkenhead scanned London papers, 
learned that he was “now almost recovered 
from his long illness.” He died believing 
he would soon be well. His doctors, who 
had authorized the too optimistic early 
bulletin, issued a final one, brief, explicit: 

“The Earl of Birkenhead passed peace- 
fully away at 11:15, this morning. There 
had been a further increase in the pneu- 
monic infection, and ‘the heart muscles, 
feeling the effect of this, dilated and 
failed.” 

Black-Robed Benchers. Awesomely, 
like so many legal acolytes of Death, six 
black-robed benchers of Gray’s Inn came 
for the great jurist’s body. He should not 
lie in state at his house in dignified 
Belgravia but among the cloistered inns 
of court, snug in the chapel of his own 
Gray’s Inn. 

Recognizing that the Earl belonged first 
to Law, Margaret Countess of Birkenhead 
and her children stood aside. “He was 
a truly wonderful man,” said Prime Min- 
ister James Ramsay MacDonald, often 
target of the Earl’s most scathing shafts. 
“To disagree with Lord Birkenhead in no 
way diminished the extraordinary respect 
which one had to pay to his powers.” 

“F, E.” Not every Briton knows that 
Lord Birkenhead’s grandfather was first 
a miner, next a fisticuffer who fought his 
way to the heavyweight championship of 
Yorkshire, finally a zealous house agent in 
grimy Birkenhead—just across the River 
Mersey from bustling Liverpool. 

This fisticuffer’s son went soldiering 
when a sprig of 17, wangled his way up 
in the hard-boiled Indian Service of 
Empress Victoria from Private to Sergeant 
Major, returned to help his father with 
house agenting, but drifted into Law. 
Thus when Frederick Edwin Smith was 
born at Birkenhead, on July 12, 1872, he 
inherited by right a wildcat’s pugnacity 
and brawn, an old campaigner’s slyness, 
a lawyer’s bent. , 

As a schoolboy “Freddy” was incurably 
lazy, but too poor, too brilliant to loaf. 
Luxurious Oxford (which costs rich stu- 
dents $3,000 and more a year) beckoned. 
To Oxford, after seizing scholarship after 
scholarship by angry force of intellect, 
went poor Freddy. He stayed there nine 
years, squeezed dry every scholastic sine- 
cure, was called to the Bar in 1899, and, 
as a young barrister of acknowledged, un- 
paralleled brilliance, moved upon London. 


In 1901 when only 29 Lawyer Smith, 
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now “F. E.” to every potent barrister in 
England, pocketed close to $200,000 as 
his outrageous fee for counseling British 
tobacco interests how to deal with 
America’s then rampant tobacco tycoon, 
James B. Duke. To celebrate he took a 
bride from Oxford. She, Margaret Eleanor 
Furneaux, dutiful daughter of a canny 
old Latin Professor, had obeyed her 
father when he told her to put off marry- 
ing Freddy some years earlier, “because 
one meets so many rising young men who 
never seem to rise.” 

With his wise wife, “F. E.” set out to 
storm Parliament. When some hecklers 
shied pebbles at him, later became fasci- 
nated and stayed to cheer, his last words 
to the enthusiastic mob were these: 
“Now you can crawl back under your 
stones. Good night!” After several quite 
understandable defeats truculent Candi- 
date Smith went up to Parliament in 
1906. 

Describing his astounding maiden 
speech Winston Churchill (friend of 25 
years) has written that “for the space 
of an hour ‘F. E.’ lisped and purred an 
unceasing series of blistering, glittering, 
carefully studied and audaciously flung 
taunts and insults in the teeth of the 
triumphant majority’—with the result 
that the late Lord Balfour, then Britain's 
No. 1 Parliamentarian, crossed the House 
publicly to congratulate Smith M. P., and 
he was “made.” 

Gallop to Woolsack. Battling Prot- 
estant that he was, “F. E.” fought the 
granting of “home rule” to Ireland before 
the War—for this would have meant rule 
of Irish Protestants (Ulstermen) by Irish 
Catholics. When violence seemed the only 
way to head off home rule, the prize- 
fighter’s grandson went to Ireland as chief 
aide to Sir Edward Carson, dashed about 
fomenting shenanigans at such a rate 
that admiring Irish nicknamed him “The 
Galloper.” 

Early in the War “F. E.” jumped from 
Ireland to France (as so many hotheads 
did), won mention in despatches and the 
rank of Major in the King’s Own Oxford- 
shire Hussars, was recalled to London by 
Lord Kitchener to advise the Government 
in ticklish court-martial cases, presently 
became Chief Censor. 

Rolling, puffing his famous long cigar 
(he did not chew on it), Censor Smith 
graduated to Solicitor-General, then At- 
torney-General, becoming meanwhile Sir 
Frederick Smith, Bart. One evening, after 
the election of 1918, he was asked by 
Prime Minister David Lloyd George to 
make the most momentous decision of his 
life, given only until morning to decide: 
Would he or would he not accept the 
supreme judicial office of Lord High 
Chancellor, sit upon the sacred woolsack? 

Acceptance meant retirement from 
politics, burning his ambition to become 
Prime Minister. The Galloper took the 
woolsack (a large red cloth cushion 
stuffed with wool), sat on it as a Lord 
Chancellor must, rested his foot on it now 
and then as a Lord Chancellor must not. 
In 1919 he became Baron Birkenhead, in 
1921 accepted a Viscountcy commemorat- 
ing his wife’s maiden name (Furneaux), 


and in 1922 was created Earl of Birken- 
head with an arrogant-humorous armorial 
motto of his own devising Faber Meae 
Fortunae: “|I’m] the Smith of my own 
Fortune.” 

Arbiter & Wit. At about this time 
Lord Birkenhead delivered his memorable 
knife thrust at the late Viscount Younger 
of Leckie (then Sir George Younger) who 
fancied himself for the Prime Ministry. 
“Since the day when the proverbial frog 
swelled itself up in rivalry with the bull 
until it burst,” he said in part, “no frog 
ever has been in such grave physical 
danger as Sir George Younger.” Of the 
Bonar Law Cabinet in 1923 Lord Birken- 
head said: “They remind me of the Duke 





THE LATE BIRKENHEAD 


“Faber Meae Fortunae.” 


of Wellington’s observation upon his 
generals: ‘I don’t know whether they will 
frighten the enemy, but, by God, they 
frighten me!’ ” 

This sort of wit had made Lord Birken- 
head a social lion, furthered his progress 
to the rank of No. 1 British arbiter of 
old brandy, sped him to the bridge tables 
of tycoons whose money he took by ex- 
cellence in play. 

Two legal monuments will survive the 
great Lord Chancellor: 1) his masterly 
modernization of a great body of archaic 
statutes, enacted as the “Law of Property 
Act of 1922”; 2) the Constitution of the 
Irish Free State which he worked out with 
Michael Collins and to which he con- 
tributed the ingenious “Oath of Fealty,” 
having discovered that Irish Parliamen- 
tarians would choke rather than swear an 
oath of allegiance to George V. Matter 
of fact fealty implies a lower grovel than 
allegiance. 


Master of India & Tycoon. To the 
great grief of political rivals, who had 
thought Lord Birkenhead would quietly 
retire like most Lord Chancellors when 
his term expired, he rushed back to stump- 
ing for the Conservative Party. Grateful 
for such dynamic aid, Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, lazy, muddling, made 
him Secretary of State for India in the 
last Conservative Cabinet (Time, Nov. 
10, 1924 et seq.). 

Never did a Government stand in such 
need of “first class brains”; but the Earl 
was never worse cast than in his new réle. 
To Birkenhead’s cold, precise, savage legal 
mind Indian statesmen with their loose, 
mystic reasoning from aspiration and in- 
tuition were mere weaklings, chuckle- 
heads, loons. By his arrogance to the 
meekest people on earth he sowed resent- 
ment wide and deep, possibly is most to 
blame for the present fierce sprouting of 
St. Gandhi's movement in more virulent 
form than ever before. (The Earl himself 
blamed James Ramsay MacDonald’s 
‘wishy-washy milk-and-mushiness!’’) He 
resigned as Secretary of State for India 
some months before the Baldwin Cabinet’s 
overthrow (TIME, Oct. 29, 1928), excus- 
ing himself for quitting the sinking Con- 
servative ship by brazenly asserting that 
his scale of luxurious living demanded 
more than a Cabinet Minister’s pay 
(£5,000: $24,300). 

The pension of a Lord Chancellor is 
£5,000. Custom decrees that a onetime 
Woolsacker shall not accept it if he has 
other income. Not so Birkenhead. He 
argued with merciless logic that he had 
given up a legal practice netting $200,000 
a year to serve the State. Coolly demand- 
ing his pension, he added $50,000 to his 
income the first year by journalistic 
feature writing, took on a series of di- 
rectorships in giant corporations said to 
net him $10,000 a year each. Most im- 
portant was his Board Chairmanship of 
Greater London and Counties Trust, Ltd. 
Because his stockholders included “power- 
ful American interests,” because some of 
the legislation under which greater Lon- 


don and Counties Trust, Ltd. flourished 


had been enacted under his Lord Chancel- 
lorship, there were cries of “Scandal!” 
but Tycoon Birkenhead brazened through. 
He lived and died by Disraeli’s maxim 
which he liked to quote: Jf you would 
govern men you must be superior to them 
or at least despise them. Charming 
though he could be, true friend though he 
again and again proved himself, he could 
say in 1916 as Attorney-General, after his 
prosecution of Sir Roger Casement for 
high treason: “Nothing ever gave me 
greater delight than the execution of 
Casement.” To the great jurist, chief 
prosecutor of the Crown, this hanging was 
only a big job brilliantly well done. 

Ashes. By the late Earl’s express com- 
mand his body was cremated. 

The new Earl, 22, Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he is still 
a student, is two inches shorter than his 
tall father, thinner, quiet. He continues 
the traditional Birkenhead carnation in 
the right lapel. 
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GERMANY 
Free Gold Watches 


The Verdict: “Guilty of high treason in 
propagating within the German Army, 
Fascist cells [political groups ].” 

The Sentence: “Eighteen months deten- 
tion in a fortress.” 

Thus tactfully last week the German 
Supreme Court dealt with the three young 
Lieutenants at whose trial fiery Fascist 
Adolf Hitler testified that, should he be- 
come Dictator, the heads of the “Novem- 
ber criminals of 1918” [German Socialists 
and Social Democrats] would “roll in the 
sand” (Time, Oct. 6). 

Proceedings revealed last week that a 
German Army officer who reports to the 
Ministry of Defense about a brother offi- 
cer’s subversive opinions is likely to re- 
ceive from the Ministry a solid gold watch 
engraved with mysterious portent Hinden- 
burg. 





Iron Men toes 


Four Teutons, each famed as an “Iron 
Man” at one time or another, clashed last 
week and clanked. 

Iron Adolf Hitler, Fascist victor in the 
last election (Time, Sept. 22), warned iron 
President Paul von Hindenburg that if iron 
Chancellor Heinrich Briining again dis- 
solves the Reichstag and continues to rule 
Germany under the “emergency clause” 
(Article 48) of the Constitution, “then 
the Briining Government is illegal and will 
provoke a large part of the German people 
also to resort to illegal methods.” 

Chancellor Briining stuck to his threat, 
hammered out for enactment (by decree, 
if the Reichstag refuses to vote it next 
week) a Reform program which metal- 
minded German editors at once called “the 
iron broom of destiny.” 

Program points: 1) salaries of all high 
federal and state officials, from President 
von Hindenburg to Deputies of the Reichs- 
tag and State Diets, to be cut 20%; 2) 
wages of all other federal, state and mu- 
nicipal functionaries, including German 
State Railwaymen, cut 6%; 3) rejuggling 
of taxation to avert an estimated $250,- 
000,000 deficit at the end of the fiscal year 
(the tobacco tax, for example, being raised 
$40,000,000) plus a $125,000,000 “Reform 
Loan” to be floated (probably by Manhat- 
tan’s Lee, Higginson & Co. heading an 
international group). 

Nearly all these “reforms” (except the 
loan) were urged last spring by former 
Agent General for Reparations Seymour 
Parker Gilbert, No. 1 Rutgers alumnus, 
no iron man (Time, June 23). Last week 
as Chancellor Briining banged his budget 
into shape he paused only once to jangle 
out an angry statement that the German 
Cabinet certainly did not approve what 
was being said in New York by Germany’s 
cast-iron Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 


mn 


om. 


Schacht Shocks 


With his stout, placid wife, with his 
sleek son Jens, famed Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht landed at Manhattan last 
week, the same tall, abrupt, brawny stick- 





ler that Germans sent to contend with 
Owen D. Young at the Paris Reparations 
Conference (Time, Jan. 14, 1929 et seq.). 
Though no longer president of the Reichs- 
bank (he resigned in a huff last spring after 
Britain’s Chancellor Snowden had forced 
certain changes in the Young Plan), Dr. 
Schacht is still the German moneyman par 
excellence, will lecture on his specialty to 
bankers & businessmen throughout the 
U. S. Surveying Manhattan’s famed sky- 
line he barked: 

“T shall place my son Jens in a Chicago 
bank. Chicago is more typically American. 
Ja, a city without harbor mentality.” 

Asked whether Germany is headed for a 
“Hitler Revolution,” Dr. Schacht scowled. 
“There are some who want to change the 
Constitution,” he said darkly. “I myself 
do!” (He used to be mentioned as a pos- 
sible financial Dictator.) “But legally, by 





HERR SCHACHT 


There are to be many more Hitlers. 


the ballot. If the German people are going 
to starve, there are going to be many more 
Hitlers. You must not think that if you 
treat a people for ten years as the Ger- 
man people have been treated they will 
continue to smile. How would you like to 
be kept in jail for ten years? Tell your 
people that. Every one is crying the Ger- 
mans must be reasonable. I tell you the 
world must become reasonable. We are!” 

In a formal address next day to the New 
York Board of Trade for German-Ameri- 
can commerce, Dr. Schacht shocked hold- 
ers of Reparations bonds nearly as much 
as has Herr Hitler. “Ridiculous opinions 
exist as to Germany’s ability to pay,” he 
snapped. “There is no doubt that one day 
the moratorium provided in the Young 
Plan will be declared!” It was this which 
drew from German Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining hot denial that “e plans a mora- 
torium (see col. 1); rather he plans a new 
loan. 

Dr. Schacht pointed out.that Germany 
has borrowed since 1924 nearly twice what 
she has paid in Reparations, but he added 
as a loyal German: “TI believe that Chan- 


cellor Briining means to say by the new 
loan from this country [the U. S.], ‘Here 
is the very last chance to give Germany 
an opportunity to earn the Reparation pay- 
ments through mutual co-operation with- 
out calling on the moratorium.’ And, gen- 
tlemen, the Reparation problem must 
either be solved or disappear.” 


ITALY 
No Miracles Today 


“Up to today not even President Hoover 
has been able to work [economic] mira- 
cles,” said Prime Minister Benito Musso- 
lini last week, “and he is the most power- 
ful man in the world at the head of the 
richest country in the world.” 

Facing J] Duce in a respectful crescent 
sat Italian Capital & Labor, not meta- 
phorically but in solemn fact. This was 
the inaugural session of the new National 
Council of Corporations.* It was to hear 
the Prime Minister’s personal examination 
of Depression, his prophecy of when 
Prosperity will return.t+ 

He whistled a much different tune from 
that of last Spring. In May and June, on 
his race-about tour of Northern Italy, he 
hurled bombast from stumps and palace 
balconies, defied France, flayed other gov- 
ernments (especially Great Britain’s) for 
clumsy mishandling of unemployment. 
But now, in October, his sap having cooled, 
Il Duce spoke at calm, significant length. 

“Not All Can Be Saved!”: “In our 
usual blunt, precise Fascist style, without 
euphemism and without reticence, we ad- 
mit,” said J Duce, “that our general eco- 
nomic situation has grown worse since 
last October, when the American crisis 
burst with the violence of dynamite. . . . 

“The Fascist Government is not passive 
in the face of the present difficult situa- 
tion, as vile anti-Fascist scandalmongers 
say. The government has its hand on the 
pulse of the nation and hears distress sig- 
nals from whatever source they come. But 
not all can be saved and some indeed de- 
serve to go to the bottom. The majority 
of the latter belong to the category—enor- 
mously increased during and after the War 
—of business improvisers, men more reck- 
less than enterprising, acrobats of industry 
and finance, men supremely encyclopedic 
in their initiatives.” 

Pyramid Trusts Flayed. ‘The moun- 
tebanks of the economic world,” continued 
Signore Mussolini, looking several such on 
the Council benches directly in the eye, 
“complicate everything with innumerable 
companies on a chain system, with boards 
of directors composed of nonentities who 
exercise no true leadership, often with 
faked balance sheets and non-existent divi- 
dends. They are the true, authentic, most 
dangerous kind of anti-Fascists because 
they speculate on the good faith of the 
public. Prison is small retribution for 
their misdeeds. They sow such infinite 


*Not oldfangled business corps., -but new- 
fangled substitutes for Italy’s former ‘‘work- 
men’s unions” and “employers associations” dis- 
banded as a result of Fascism. In legal struc- 
ture the N. C. C. is a supreme Council of Capital 
& Labor under the presidency of the State. 

tFor report of a similar speech last week by 
President Hoover to U. S. Capital, see p. 14. 
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ruin and misery and they do such harm 
that they truly deserve Death! .. . 

“Some examples have already been 
made, but henceforward such men will be 
shown even more clearly that the public 
can not be defrauded and hard-earned 
savings cannot be misused with impunity.” 

When Prosperity? Brightening as he 
approached prophecy, // Duce ended 
gravely but optimistically thus: 

“What I am about to tell you must not 
be interpreted in an absolute sense, but 
merely as my viewpoint after long and 
diligent study of the situation. If no un- 
foreseen and irreparable events, such as 
war, occur—and Italy has done, is doing 
and will do everything possible to avoid 
war—if the phases of the economic phe- 











P.& A. 


DuUCE 


“Speculators deserve Death!” 


nomenon are not disturbed by extraneous 
elements, then we are already leaving the 
night behind us and are walking toward 
the dawn. In other words the crisis has 
now touched its culminating point with the 
new American crashes. 

“Now the alternative is simple—either 
the end of all things or improvement. But 
since neither world economy nor humanity 
can die, improvement must occur. But let 
no one be too precipitate. The passage 
from the present state to one of compara- 
tive prosperity is a cycle which will require 
at least three years.” 


BRAZIL 


States Revolt 

The revolution in Brazil last week was 
different, promised to be bloodier than 
the affairs which lately brought new gov- 
ernments in Bolivia (T1rme, July 7), Peru 
(Time, Sept. 8) and Argentina (Time, 
Sept. 15). 

Bigger than North America’s 48 United 
States, the 20 Estados Unidos do Brasil 
are too colossal for comic-opera upsets, 
just right for majestic civil war. Each 
state has its own army. Each president 
[governor] of a state is a more or less 


swashbuckling stickler for ‘states’ rights.”’ 
In Rio de Janeiro, scene of no revolt last 
week, the Brazilian “Congress met and 
quietly voted $12,000,000 to put down 
simultaneous revolutions in the three 
states of Rio Grande do Sul, Minas Geraes 
and Parahyba. With 120 ballots favoring 
and eight opposed, the Congress declared 
“state of siege” (similar to “martial law”). 

Coffee v, Livestock = Civil War. Cof- 
fee is the President of Brazil (Dr. Wash- 
ington Luis) and also the President-elect 
(Dr. Julio Prestes), both from the great 
Coffee State of Sao Paulo which is sup- 
posed to have the best army. 

Livestock is the defeated presidential 
candidate (Senhor Getulio Vargas), Presi- 
dent of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
popular in other livestock states of Minas 
Geraes and Parahyba. It was naturally 
these three states that rallied in revolu- 
tion last week around defeated Candidate 
Vargas. He has charged for months that 
agents of the “Coffee Oligarchs” assassi- 
nated the vice-presidential candidate who 
was his running mate. He says that he 
would now be President-elect instead of 
Dr. Prestes had not the “Coffee Govern- 
ment” of President Washington Luis per- 
petrated gross ballot-box frauds. 


Gore. After the capture of leading 
federal army officers, eight thousand state 
troops and police surrounded and captured 
the federal soldiers in Rio Grande do Sul, 
but skirmishes were many throughout the 
three disaffected states as the revolution 
sought to unify and find itself. Two bat- 
tleships, bearing federal troops and air- 
planes, at once set out from Rio to make 
contact with the revolutionists last week. 
In short order at Sao Paulo 2,000 youths 
enlisted to fight the rebels. President 
Washington Luis admitted that “this in- 
ternal commotion is projected and di- 
rected by the governments of the states 
involved.” He predicted that “saner ele- 
ments” would prevail. Basic causes of 
Brazil’s revolution: 1) “hard times” due 
to the enormous overproductions and de- 
pressed price of her chief crop, coffee; 2) 
the example and success of neighboring 
revolutiéns, now “catching” throughout 


Latin America. 
CUBA 
No “Intermeddling”’ 


Genial about his resemblance to ‘‘Andy 
Gump” is famed Governor Eugene Robert 
Black of Atlanta’s Federal Reserve Bank 
(Time, Dec. 9). Last week he suddenly 
began to act like comic strip Andy’s fabu- 
lously rich “Uncle Bim” who airily band- 
ies millions of dollars in “real money.” 
Governor Black had been called on to 
stop runs against two prominent Havana 
banks. Gumpfully he ordered $25,000,000 
in cash loaded into several airplanes, flew 
in one of them to Havana where bank 
running stopped abruptly. 

Fear of revolution was at least one 
reason why Cubans wanted to be sure 
about their money. Three days after the 
runs were stopped 600 university students 
demonstrated fiercely in Havana—as they 
often have—against President Gerardo 
Machado. whom they call “Grafter!” They 





were dispersed by 150 police who seriously 
wounded six students. With Cuban con- 
gressional elections due next month Presi- 
dent Machado thought this little riot suf- 
ficient excuse to do something big and 
drastic. 

House and Senate were hastily con- 
vened. The President asked them to grant 
him power to suspend Constitutional 
guarantees of freedom & liberty in any 
part of Cuba, should he see fit. Began a 
furious congressional debate lasting all 
afternoon and evening while the Official 
Gazette (which must print all congres- 
sional acts before they can become effec- 
tive) was held open. Foes of Gen. Ma- 
chado shouted that such authority as he 
asked can only be granted under the Con- 





DictTatoR MACHADO 


He went fishing. 


stitution “in the case of invasion of Na- 
tional territory or grave disturbance of 
order.” 

All such arguments were vain. Soldiers 
with fixed bayonets stood grimly around 
the House and Senate, which presently 


* gave President Machado what he asked, 


made him in fact Dictator. By way of 
passing his coup off suavely Dictator 
Machado left Havana on a brief fishing 
trip, tried to appear in U. S. eyes as much 
as possible like President Hoover, re- 
turned to his Palace, waited. 

At the State Department “grave con- 
cern” about the Cuban situation was ad- 
mitted for the first time by Statesman 
Henry Lewis Stimson. But, quoting his 
patron and one of his predecessors as 
Secretary of State, Elder Statesman Elihu 
Root (in whose law office he was appren- 
ticed), Mr. Stimson intimated that there 
will be no “intermeddling or interference” 
in Cuba by U. S. Marines. If it becomes 
necessary to send them this will be “the 
formal action of the Government of the 
United States, based upon just and sub- 
stantial grounds, for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, and the maintenance 
of a government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life, property and individual 
liberty.” 
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AERONAUTICS 


madic Graf Zeppelin on her regular 





Patched Shoe 


Lord Christopher Birdwood Thomson, 
Secretary of State for the British Air Min- 
istry, lately wrote: “Another disaster like 
that which befell the Shenandoah, would 
delay development for many years.” He 
had ridden on the Shenandoah just before 
an Ohio thunderstorm tossed, twisted and 
tore her to disaster (TIME, Sept. 14, 1925). 
Great Britain was then planning her 
R-100, which made a troubled round-trip 
between England and Canada this summer 
(Time, Aug. 11), and her R-ror. Lord 
Thomson had then commented: “If the 
best minds in England can devise anything 
to make dirigible flying absolutely safe, 
these ships will be so. Our experts are 
making exhaustive researches into disas- 
ters of the past to preclude repetitions.” 


Two and a half years ago Parliament, 
hoping that England would rule the winds 
as she ruled the waves, heard a Cassandra 
hoot : “The R-33 flew 800 hours and burst. 
The R-34, which flew across the Atlantic, 
afterward burst. The R-35 burst when 
inflated. The R-36 flew 397 hours and 
burst. The R-37 was never completed. 
The R-38 flew seventy hours and burst 
over Hull in August 1921, with a heavy 
loss of life. The R-39 was unfinished. 
The R-go flew seventy-three hours and 
burst.” Those airships had cost England 
$12,000,000, had flown only 1,040 hr., at 
an approximate hourly cost of $7,500. 


At Cardington. One evening last week 
the R-zoz nuzzled her mooring mast, ready 
for her initial flight to India. She was a 
beautiful tuber, biggest thing of the air— 
length 777 ft.; capacity 5,500,000 cu. ft.; 
lifting capacity 155 tons, five oil-driven 
motors. 

There was a suppressed question as to 
her airworthiness. Last spring, to give her 
greater lifting power, she had been cut in 
two and a 45-ft. section inserted at the 
slice. A friend of Major G. H. Scott said 
he had made a remark “about a patched 
or mended. shoe never being quite as 
sound as a new one.” Was the new con- 
struction absolutely integral with the 
original? Might there be an uncalculated 
weakness at the middle? Might a gale 
buckle the R-1o1r? 


There was another question. The R-roz 
had a smoking room. It was well insulated 
from the inflammable hydrogen. So was 
the small amount of gasoline carried to 
start the oil motors. Was there any dan- 
ger of explosion? 

Lord Thomson answered all these ques- 
tions with confident negatives last week. 
Calmly, with no fanfare he entered the 
moored R-roz at Cardington at misty twi- 
light. With him were other British air 
notables—Sir William Sefton Brancker, 
Air Vice-Marshal and Director of Civil 
Aviation; Wing Commander R. B. B. Col- 
more, Director of the R-roz’s construc- 
tion; Lieut.-Col. V. C. Richmond, de- 
signer; Major G. H. Scott, Commander 
of the R-34 (first dirigible to cross the 
Atlantic); and 49 other passengers, offi- 
cers, crew. 

At Friedrichshafen, Germany, Dr. 
Hugo Eckener was about to take his no- 


weekly excursion across Germany. 

The R-zror rose slowly, almost slug- 
gishly, and headed south. She passed over 
London obscured by a light drizzle. The 
last that England saw of her red, white 
and green lights was over Hertfordshire 
about 9 p. m. 

At Beauvais, French cathedral town, 
49 mi. northwest of Paris, restive peasants 
heard a strumming through their night- 
shuttered windows. It was long after mid- 
night. It was difficult to remove the shut- 
ters, for a hard rain storm, but one no 
harder than usual for the season, was 
blowing in from the Atlantic. When they 
could look abroad there, seemingly within 
reach of a man on earth, was the breath- 














International 
ELMER AMBROSE SPERRY 
After three hours, he soloed. 
(See col. 3) 


taking silvery bulk of the R-roz. She was 
lurching along, a gigantic stricken thing, 
400 ft. from the ground. 

Suddenly an explosion dulled the 
storm’s roar. A halo of flame swelled 
through the raindrenched night. For an in- 
stant the watching peasants could discern 
the shine of the R-zoz’s length, could see 
her nose plunged into the wooded side of a 
low hill. There was a second, a third 
explosion, a titanic blaze.* 

Villagers running toward the scene en- 
countered eight reeling hysterical men who 
had struggled from the ship’s infernal in- 
terior (one of the eight died later). Visi- 
ble in the control cabin were wild faces.t 
The blaze was too fierce to approach. 

In the morning, salvagers found the 
bodies, not one recognizable. Scrambled 
bones and a woman’s slipper pointed to 

*Superstitious Britons last week lamented that 
the R-101 had often been referred to in the press 
as ‘*Titanic of the Air.” The White Star Line’s 
S. S. Titanic rammed an iceberg and sank with 
1,513 souls on her maiden voyage in April ro12. 

+R-101’s living quarters were completely built 
in, enveloped by the hull. The Los Angeles and 
Graf Zeppelin passenger cabins are suspended be- 
neath the hull, behind-the control cabin under 
the ship's nese. 


two stowaways, one perhaps an official’s 
stenographer. Perhaps, however, a couple 
larking at the hill were caught under the 
wreck. The men who, against harsh op- 
position, had fought for a lighter-than- 
air program for the Empire were dead. 
Parts of the ship were scattered over five 
miles of terrain. The huge twisted skele- 
ton was broken in half, 

Which was cause and which effect—the 
bump into the hill, the explosion, the frac- 
ture of the hull? A loss of a rudder? 
These questions remained unanswerable 
last week. Incendiary smoking by one of 
the party seemed, however, out of the 
question. Discovery of a control fin some 
distance away from the wreck in the 
woods seemed to point to what precipi- 
tated the final plunge. British and French 
flying experts hastened to the scene, to 
answer the multitude of whys, then asked 
Dr. Eckener to help. 

There was one very strange thing about 
this disaster. In similar dirigible wrecks, 
viz., those of the Shenandoah and the 
ZR-z2 (built by England, sold to the U. S.; 
destroyed over Hull, Eng., Aug. 1921), 
wind whirled the vessels high before their 
destruction. In the R-roz’s case, the wind 
and rain seemed to have done the reverse, 
pressed the ship down to earth, buckled 
it from above. 

. es as 
Pupils 

New students at flying schools of 
Roosevelt Field and Curtiss Airport, L. I. 
last fortnight included: John J. McNa- 
mara, Manhattan street-car motorman; 
Abraham Walter Lafferty, onetime Con- 
gressman from Oregon; Buffalo Child 
Long Lance, Blackfoot Indian Chief, one- 
time cadet in the U. S. Military Academy, 
lately a cinemacter (The Silent Enemy, 
Time, May 26). Another pupil, one for 
whom the instruction was exceedingly 
brief (after he and his teacher had flown 
together for only three hours the pupil 
went up solo, record brevity for civilian 
flying), was Elmer Ambrose Sperry, 36, 
inventor of the artificial horizon for air- 
planes, youngest son of the late great 
Elmer Ambrose Sperry (Time, June 23), 
younger brother of the late famed Pilot 
Lawrence Sperry who was drowned in the 
English Channel (Time, Dec. 24, 1923). 
The eldest Sperry son, Edward Goodman, 
is not a pilot, nor is the Sperry daughter, 
Mrs. Robert B. Lea. 
~ 
Third Transcontinental 


As commonly predicted, Postmaster 
General Walter Folger Brown last week 
awarded the central transcontinental air- 
mail contract (Time, Sept. 8) to Trans- 
continental Air Transport and Western 
Air Express, joint bidders. Promptly the 
bidders organized a new operating com- 
pany, Transcontinental & Western Air 
Inc. Most of the stock will be owned 
equally by T. A. T. and Western Air 
Express, the balance by Pittsburgh 
Aviation Industries. Officers: chairman, 
Clement Melville Keys (chairman, T. A. 
T.); president, Harris M. Hanshue (presi- 
dent, Western Air Express). 

This new central route will carry mail 
between New York and Los Angeles by 
way of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City 
(or via Tulsa), Amarillo, Albuquerque. 
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“DO IT NOW!” 


WITCHING and dancing in the 

water, cork telegraphs, “Do it 
now!” And the eager-eyed boy who 
holds the line needs no book to tell 
hinr his cork has stopped floating be- 
cause a fish has yanked it out of sight. 
He knows cork doesn’t sink without 
a reason. 

This same buoyancy makes cork 
add in other ways to the pleasure, the 
comfort, and the safety of our daily 
lives. The oil, gasoline, and carburetor 
floats in our automobiles are buoyant 
cork. And tens of thousands of life 
preservers are made from Armstrong’s 
Cork every year. 

This natural material from the Medi- 
terranean countries—this outer bark 
of the cork oak tree—is not only buoy- 
ant, but resilient, compressible, and 
resistant to moisture and heat. It 
serves us in an endless variety of 
products. 

Cork forms the stoppers for our 
bottles. Elastic, liquid-resisting 
Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets seal the oil 
and gasoline in our automobiles and in 
all kinds of machines at home and in 
factories. Cork is important in the 
setting of modern automobile wind- 
shields, windows, and lamps. 

Wheels of Armstrong’s Cork with 
its gripping frictional surface, polish 
our cut-glass dishes, glasses, and mir- 
rors. Cork helps weave the cloth for 
our clothes. It is in our shoes. It 
winds our electric clocks. It is in 
theatre organs and orchestral instru- 
ments. And ground cork is in the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum for our floors. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, 
with ten thousand employees at home 
and abroad, plays an important part 
in the cork industry, from the strip- 


says CORK 


ping of the trees to the manufacture 
of a great variety of finished cork 
products. 


For free booklet, “Cork,” write to 
the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 


Makers of Armstrong’s Corkboard Insula- 
tion, Cork Pipe Covering, and Insulating 
Brick, Armstrong’s Machinery Isolation to 
reduce vibration, Corkoustic to absorb sound, 
Armstrong’s Bottle Corks and Crown Bottle 
Caps, Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets and Me- 
chanical Specialties, and cork products of 
all kinds. 4/so makers of 
irmstrong’s Linoleum Armstrong's 
Floors and Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rugs. 

Hear the Armstrong 
Quakers on the air every Identify 
Friday, 10 P.M. E. §. T., ae 


ay. Products 
WIZ coast-to-coast Sy the Namen 


network, and the Mark 


‘ 
Engineers, Man u facturers, 
Business Men: 


You are seeking ways to improve your 
product, more efficient ways to produce it. 
You want to reduce its cost to the user. If 
in your products or processes you need a 
material other than metal, consider the 
properties of the many formsof Armstrong’s 
Cork. With its microscopic air-cell struc- 
ture, cork is buoyant, elastic, resilient, 
compressible, and sound-absorbent. It 
resists the passage of heat, moisture, and 
liquids. It presents a gripping frictional 
surface, and stands up in service without 
progressive deterioration. Our Industrial 
Service Section, with ample research facil- 
ities, will gladly study your problems with 
you. Address Industrial Service Section, 
Armstrong Cork Company, 905 Elm St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 



















Approximately a billion dollars’ worth oi 
paper and paper products, three-quarters 
of a billion dollars’ worth of farm imple- 
ments and tractors, and a quarter billion 
dollars’ worth of glass products are made 
in the United States each year. 


of the leading plants 


in the three above industries 
use Gargoyle lubricants for 
their important machinery 


Correct Lubrication is a proved factor of success 


Analysis of a list* of leading plants 
in the United States shows an ever- 
increasing majority in almost all 
industries adopting Gargoyle lubri- 
cants and Vacuum service. 


Reports from plant executives and 
engineers reveal six proved advan- 
tages of Correct Lubrication— 


1. Reduced friction 

2. Reduced power consumption 

3. An aid to continuity of production 
4. Reduced cost of plant maintenance 


¥* compiled by a well-known statistical company 


5. Prolonged useful life of machinery 
6. Reduced lubrication bills—ultimate 
lower costs of oil and of 


labor in applying lubricants. 


How can you secure these advan- 
tages in your own plant? A Vacuum 
lubrication engineer, experienced in 
your field, will call and tell you. 
Your invitation to call incurs no 
obligation. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and 
distributing warehouses throughout the world. 


Lubricating Oils 
The world’s quality oils 
for plant lubrication 


QUALITY BRINGS 
LEADERSHIP 


ORRGON. 
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ADVENTURERS ALL - - - --- 
TOWARD MANYHUED ROMANCE 


Balboa stared with saddened eyes at the 
Pacific .. . the mighty barrier to the Indies... 
but you will speed over the Pacific in modern 
comfort and gaiety. Vasco da Gama strove 
with stern foes in the Orient... but you will 
find friendly peoples and contemporary diver- 
sions and buy little marvels of art. Japan . 
the cycle of blossoms . . . golf and tennis in 
enchanting backgrounds. China . . . the 
majesty of Peking . . . the cosmopolitan life of 
Shanghai and Hongkong. 


How pleasantly you adventure in luxurious 
ease and modern splendor in the world- 
circling fleet of the N. Y. K. Line to 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
With Stop-over at Honolulu 


Here you find the luxury of magnificent suites, 
the refreshment of swimming pools, and the 
exercise afforded by well-equipped gymna- 
siums. You dine from an exquisite cuisine, 
served by English-speaking stewards, and find 
delight in a gay shipboard life. 


Two Services 
First, Second and Cabin class from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles via Honolulu. Cabin 
and Tourist Cabin class from Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria direct to the 
Orient. Round the World 
for $993.00 * * * Round 
Pacific Tours visiting Australia 
$813.70. 


For information, write Dept. 20. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
NEW YORK . . .10 Bridge Street 

545-5th Avenue 
CHICAGO . 40 No. Dearborn St. 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Av. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 551 Market St. 
SEATTLE - 1404-4th Avenue 








Our general agents or any local ‘ ee 
railroad or steamship agent , e 


NY: IK 


JAPAN MAIL 
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Good Old World 





Two more homeloving bodies than Pub- 
lisher Adolph Ochs and Business Manager 
Louis Wiley of the New York Times 
would be hard to find. Yet their news- 
paper is the country’s foremost daily re- 
corder of expeditions to remote spots 
upon the earth and off it—cloud-piercing 
peaks, profound caverns, world’s ends, 
experimental rocketeering. Last week at 
the New Jersey Newspaper Institute, the 
man whom Messrs. Ochs & Wiley sent to 
Antarctica to write daily rhapsodies about 
the Byrd expedition, eloquent Reporter 
Russell Owen, explained: “The newspaper 
in this age of uneconomic unhappiness and 
social unrest has discovered in the modern 
explorer and aviator an excellent anodyne 
to our disappointing and humdrum life. 
Ephemeral their exploits may be, but for 
the time that they are chronicled I think 
we all get from them a feeling that this, 
after all, is not such a bad old world, 
when man can dare greatly for an idea 
or ideal as the case may be... .” 


ctonendliaangs 


Digest Service 


Last week The Literary Digest went into 
the insurance business. For $1 a year it 
offered an accident policy which would 
pay amounts varying from $10,000 for 
death in railroad or steamship wreck to 
$500 for being fatally hit by a truck or by 
lightning. Normally this policy would cost 
about $5 per year, depending upon precise 
details. To get the Digest rate it was also 
necessary to subscribe to the magazine for 
one year at $4. 

An old story in Great Britain, this was 
introduced in the U. S. by the St. Louis 
Star in 1919. Ever since the late great 
Lord Northcliffe began to pile up massive 
circulations, British newsreaders have been 
able to get accident insurance practically 
free. Sometimes no contract was neces- 
sary: Lord Northcliffe once agreed to pay 
£1,000 to the heirs of anyone killed in a 
railroad train who had a copy of the Daily 
Mail on his person; other British papers 
made similar offers. Two years ago, under 
Lord Rothermere (Northcliffe’s successor- 
brother) the Daily Mail paid out £50,000 
when half a dozen of its insurees were 
killed in a wreck. Whether the stunt will 
now become a feature of U. S. Life is 
problematical. 

In any case, the Digest views it not as a 
Northcliffian stunt but as public service. 
Said the Digest in a long letter to pros- 
pects: 

“This is just another notable example 
of the public service which The Literary 
Digest strives to bestow. . . . But The 
Literary Digest does not confine its 
service to these more striking devotions 
to public welfare. Every issue of the 
magazine is designed to help better 
mentally, socially, and civically, every 
one who reads it.” 

Regarded by many as its most notable 
public service was the Digest Prohibition 
Poll last spring, which brought it some 
700,000 $1 subscriptions. But total Digest 
circulation was less in the middle of the 
year than on Jan. 1. 


WORK never killed 
‘aman... 








LACK OF REST 
does it... 


WATCH 
YOUR 


HUSBAND 


What most men need desperately— 
and never dream of enjoying —is a com- 
plete change of scene—rest that will 
bring them back to their work with 
sparkling eyes—youthful energies— 
irresistible ambition! 


A sea voyage will do this for your hus- 
band. That’s what physicians are recom- 
mending as ideal treatment for tired 
bodies, frayed nerves, minds exhausted 
from overwork. Sail away together on 
a great Red Star or White Star liner! 
Sights to wonder at... new friends to 
make! The salty tang of the ocean—the 
healthful rays of the ocean sun! Every 
day something new and glamorous! 


Send for the interesting free booklet, 
““Watch Your Husband.” It contains 
facts of vital interest to you and your 
husband. 


WORLD CRUISE of the Red Star liner Belgen- 
land, most famous globe-circling ship. From New 
York Dec. 15. 133 days. Red Star Line in coop- 
eration with American Express Co. $1750 (up) 
—including shore program. 


MEDITERRANEAN~—Four de luxe 46-day 
cruises by White Star liners Britannic (new) and 
Adriatic Jan. 8 and 17, Feb. 26, Mar. 7. Covering 
principal points of tourist interest —Algiers, Italy, 
Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. $695—$750 up, 
First Class—$420 TOURIST Third Cabin, both 
including shore program. 


ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY for descriptive 
literature and for the booklet “Watch Your 
Husband” to Desk I, I. M. M. Company, No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


| INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Gastrogen 
stops 
' Indigestion 


T the very first sign of after-eating heavi- 

ness or discomfort, take 2 or 3 Gastrogen 

Tablets. Heartburn, acidity and indigestion 
are quickly relieved! 

Unlike “bicarb”, Gastrogen contains only 
insoluble antacids. It can’t alkalize the stom- 
ach, hence it doesn’t retard normal digestion. 
And it brings welcome relief from the em- 
barrassing aftermath of gas and hiccups that 
soda-users know so well. 

Gastrogen is harmless, spicy, aromatic, de- 
lightful to the taste. It comes in tins of 15 
tablets for 20¢ or bottles of 60 tablets for 60¢. 
At your druggist’s. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


1. Pour a little vinegar into (@\)4 
each of two tumblers, (The 
vinegar corresponds to the 
acid in your stomach.) 2. In- 
to one tumbler drop 3 or 4 





Gastrogen Tablets. 3. Into 
the other drop a teaspoonful 
SODA of soda bicarbonate. GASTROGEN 
BICARB TABLETS 


Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen—actually 
less than half as much, while neutralizing the 
Same amount of acid. You see why soda 
disturbs and bloats the stomach—and why 
Gastrogen brings relief quietly without re- 
tarding or hampering normal digestion. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-100 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory packet 
of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 





CINEMA 











The New Pictures 


The Big Trail. Hollywood herded last 
week to look and listen at its gaudy Chi- 
nese theatre. The most expensive cinema 
($2,000,000) since Hell’s Angels was there 
exhibited. The subject was pioneering. 
The medium was grandure (wide) film. 
The results were very good. 

Pictorially said results were superb. 
Skeptical Hollywood saw wide film applied 
for the first time to a lusty outdoor theme. 
Snowstorms, deserts, mountains, prairies 
loomed up bigger and better than ever. 
Shots of plunging, thundering animals 
often took on the composition of good 
painting and the vigor of fine sculpture. 
Beauty was mingled cunningly with sweep 
and strength. Mass found its medium. 

Ideally suited to this formidably imagi- 
native photography was the theme of 
America’s conquest of the West. This was 
a salable idea long before The Covered 
Wagon and will still be salable long after 
The Big Trail. Director Raoul Walsh (The 
Cock-eyed World) flaunted its hardships 
violently and often unforgettably. His 
emigrants fought the earth, the elements 
and the Indians vividly for twelve reels. 
At one point they even lowered their 


| wagon train over a grim precipice on home 


made tackle. 
The chief fault lay in what may be 


| inaccurately called the drama. The story 
| took hero (John Wayne) and _ heroine 


(Marguerite Churchill) through badly 
motivated antagonisms past conventionally 
villainous perils and into each other’s arms 
at last. Their trip was sometimes compli- 
cated by high flown dialog and stimulated 
by snatches of good comedy. 

Actor Wayne, a newcomer, looks a little 
like Charles Farrell and a little like Gary 
Cooper. He was fresh and earnest, two 
admirable qualities which rarely make up 
for obvious unfamiliarity with the acting 
trade, particularly in talking pictures. 
Actress Churchill was better. Actor Tully 
Marshall was best of all and Swedish 
El Brendel was funniest. 

At one point Mr. Wayne was called 
upon to declaim: “You folks are making 


| history and history won’t stop.” It is 


doubtful if our forefathers were conscious 

of this factor in their travels. It is a little 

too obvious that these picture makers 

were. But this did not prevent the open- 

ing audience from applauding vigorously 

the theme, the scenery, the beasts. 
—_©——_ 

Whoopee (Ziegfeld-Goldwyn). This is 
the handsomest, funniest musicomedy that 
has yet been photographed for the audible 
screen. It is done in Technicolor which 
is so good at times that the shades fall 
short of their usual resemblance to cheap 
Italian postcards; it contains a typical 
Ziegfeld chorus composed of tall beautiful 
girls who, in one décolleté number, ride 
cowponies down a flight of steps. Most of 
it, of course, is Eddie Cantor, who gives 
ample evidence of why he makes more 
money than any other comedian. Few 
new jokes have been added to those that 
made Whoopee last two years on the Man- 
hattan stage but the old ones are good 
enough, even in repetition, to put any show 
over. The plot, which is properly ignored 


most of the time, concerns a half-breed 
boy who wants to marry a white girl but 
cannot until the secret comes out in the 
last act that he is really white himself. 
Cantor’s part has no connection with the 
plot but he takes up three-quarters of the 
film. Best song—Cantor’s dirge about the 
sweetheart who became “the girl-friend of 
a boy-friend” of his, with its infinite varia- 
tions. He sings that she became the soul 
mate of a cell mate of his, the real friend 
of a heel friend, etc., etc. Best sequences 
—Cantor telling about his operations; 
cooking a waffle in a ranch kitchen; selling 
souvenirs on a U. S. reservation as the 
only Jewish member of an Indian tribe. 
Izzy Iskowitch was born on Eldridge 
Street, Manhattan, and was brought up by 
his grandmother, Esther. His first suc- 











Wide World 
Izzy IskoWITCH 
His cellmate got his soulmate. 


cessful professional act was as “Mr. Ed- 
ward Cantor, impersonator, aged 18.” 
Star of many Ziegfeld Follies, he is worth 
$2,500,000 but his checks are worthless 
unless signed by Dan Lipsky, his life-long 
chum, now vice-president of Manufactur- 
ers’ Trust Co. and Cantor’s proxy for life. 
Marjorie, Natalie, Edna, Marilyn and 
Janet Cantor are his daughters. He wants 
a son, has a delicate digestion, likes to be 
thought the originator of all the gags he 
uses. Said he recently: “I believe 
Whoopee is the greatest performance of 
my career. Rather than have my public 
remember me by some later performance 
not so good, I am going to retire.” 


cms 


The Bad Man (First National). When 
the late Holbrook Blinn appeared on the 
stage as Pancho Lopez, sentimental and 
swaggering Mexican bandit invented by 
Porter Emerson Browne, the part seemed 
to have a certain value as satire. It was 
the function of this Mexican to make 
absurd the repressions of average U. S. 
people, particularly a little group of them 
who are staying on a ranch when Pancho 
makes his appearance. Unfortunately, 
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YOU MEN 


who want pocket- watch accuracy 


THE OLD WAY 


Larger, stronger parts than in 
any round movement in the same 
size case. By using all the case 
space, the Gruen Quadron move- 
ment makes possible a new stand- 
ard’ of wrist watch accuracy! 


THE QUADRON WAY 


r is one thing to make a large pocket 
watch accurate. But a wrist watch— 
that calls for unusual skill! 

The Gruen Guild has always special- 
ized in small movements. They were 
first to make an accurate thin pocket 
watch. They introduced the wrist watch 
to America. The accuracy they have 
achieved in small movements is uncanny! 

Two hundred Gruen Precision Quad- 
rons—exact duplicates of the Quadrons 
your Gruen jeweler can show you today 
—were subjected to official observatory 
tests in Switzerland. 

Every one of the two hundred received 
the Observatory certificate for timekeeping 
excellence. 

Here is the nearest approach to pock- 
et-watch accuracy ever put on the wrist! 
Made possible by the common-sense 
Gruen Quadron principle explained 
above. 

The Gruen jeweler nearest you can 
show you the Gruen Quadron, as well as 
many other fine Guild creations, priced 
$37.50 to $3500. In the larger cities, his 
name is listed in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directories under “Gruen Guild 
Watches.” 

Write for a copy of the free booklet 
“How to Select and Care for a Fine 
Watch” to Gruen Watch Makers Guild, 


Listed in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directories of the larger 
mu) «(cities under “Gruen Guild 









Time Hill, Cincinnati, U. S. A. Branches 
in various parts of the world. Largest 
manufacturers of fine watches exclusively 
—engaged in the art of fine watch-mak- 
ing for more than half a century. 


Dartmouth—Gruen’s newest Quadron, 
natural coin gold-filled case with adjust- 
able link band carrying out design of 
watch, 17 jewel Precision Quadron 
movement, $85; with leather strap, $75. 


Annapolis—Another new Gruen Quadron, 
17 jewel PRECISION movement, 14 kt., 
white or coin gold-filled case, with adjust- 
able link band carrying out design of 
watch, $90. 


York—17 jewel Preciston Quadron 
movement, 14 kt. solid white or green gold 
case, of modern tailored design, flexible 
Guild band, $107.50. 





on your wrist 





UADRON 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg. 









Gruen’s golden pledge mark placed only on watches 
of higher accuracy—none less than $65. 

For the finest of watches —look for the mark 
PRECISION on the dial 


warenes ~~ Watches” is the name of your 
nearest Gruen jeweler. His store is 


marked by this Gruen Service Emblem 








EGYPT 


New Year’s Eve 
in Cairo...moonlit 
Nile...Valley of 
Kings 


ALGIERS 
Windowless 


houses 


ATHENS 
Shrine of beauty 


BETHLEHEM 
for Christmas... 


INDIA 
The Taj Mahal.. 


CEYLON 

Rubies, builocks . 
JAVA 

Flower motniains 


SIAM 
White elephants . 


CHINA 
Swarming East.. 


JAPAN 
Massive Buddhas 


AND 10 
other countries .. 


IN 137 DAYS, 
From $2000... 


YOU LEAVE 


winter behind .. 


DEC. 2, 
fromNEWYORK 





TIME 


T whom... 


will you entrust your 


ORLD CRUISE? 


@ Your world cruise is the trip of ; 
your life. Why entrust it to any but the world’s 2@ 
greatest travel system? On this Canadian Pacific Cruise 


you enjoy (1) a 137-day high-spot itinerary . . . (2) 
spring-around-the-world...(3) the distinguished ‘2 


4 
4 4 
3 


Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross tons ... (4) service 
and cuisine with the New York-Paris note. AND THE 
REASON you do nothing but enjoy is the “STH ACE” 
--- Canadian Pacific’s world-round system of rail, 
ship, hotel, and key-city offices...the prestige of 
Canadian Pacific...the experience of 7 previous world 
cruises. As low as $2000. Booklets, ship plans, from 
your own agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New a 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal, and 30 
other cities in United States and Canada. <a 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paecifie 
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The Bad Man was so successful that it 
has been imitated often and the imitations 
have taken from this tardy reproduction 
of the original, the freshness it should 
have had. Walter Huston takes the part 
that Blinn took. Audiences who have the 
choice of seeing him at neighborhood 
theatres either as Pancho, or in the tall 
hat and whiskers of Abraham Lincoln in 
D. W. Griffith’s current release (TIME, 
Sept. 8) should see Lincoln first. The Bad 
Man is more amusing than most westerns, 
but no masterpiece. Best sequence—in 
which Huston discourses on the value of 
bad husbands. : 
Young Woodley (Elstree). Made in 
England, this photograph of John Van 
Druten’s play about schoolboys is a well- 
acted talkie but not a well-made one. 
Even with the most skillful handling, the 
theme of a sixth former in love with the 
pretty wife of his elderly head-master 
would have involved tedious moments. 
Playwright Van Druten, 22 when he wrote 
it, was tremendously in earnest about the 
whole thing and unwilling to permit comic 
possibilities to distract his attention from 
the clinical aspects of adolescent love. He 
achieved a kind of lyrical intensity which 
has been blurred in the picture. Young 
Woodley is long-drawn and a shade senti- 
mental in spite of the fact that the school- 
boys dress and behave like schoolboys, 
and that Madeleine Carroll looks and 
dresses like a master’s wife, and that 
Frank Lawton is thoroughly convincing as 
Young Woodley. Best shot—the prefects 
guying Woodley about his love-affair. 











© 

The White Hell of Pitz Palu (Uni- 
versal). The villain of this film is the 
north wall of an impassable mound of ice 
—Pitz Palu in the Alps. A young couple 
on their honeymoon coming to climb the 
mountain for fun find a man living in a 
hut half-way up. He too had come on his 
honeymoon to climb Pitz Palu; an ava- 
lanche had swept his wife down to death, 
he had haunted the place ever since. The 
drama takes shape in the attraction of the 
sombre, mountain-fighting hermit for the 
young woman who has come there with 
her husband. Through every sequence a 
sense of impending disaster increases, to 
culminate on a ledge over the precipice 
where the three people are marooned to- 
gether. The photography is wonderfully 
effective. In spite of its garish and awk- 
ward title, The White Hell of Pitz Palu 
would be one of the year’s best foreign 
importations if Universal had not been 
afraid to release it without sound, or at the 
worst with an incidental sound accom- 
paniment. Instead, they did something 
that takes rank with the most memorable 
stupidities of the picture business—they 
grafted the voice of Broadcaster Graham 
McNamee into the film in an explanatory 
lecture. Mr. McNamee points out the 
grandeurs of God’s handiwork, the Alps.* 
In the pauses of McNamee’s awed super- 
latives, audiences will become aware that 
an unusual and important picture has been 
irremediably spoiled. Best shot—Ernst 
Udet, German aviator, taking his plane 
through a gorge. 








*Last week Mrs. Graham McNamee enter- 
tained the radio audience with a speech, “My 
Husband at Home.” She revealed that he likes 
blue neckties, loses his keys, his collar buttons 
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*During February 1930, at 
Schenectady, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing tests were made: 
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FIRE—For hours they 
baked and roasted it 
inaroaring fire. It 
still ran on! 





FLOOD —In the icy 
waters of the Erie 
Canal they drowned 
it. It still ran on! 





a. Bie 


BLIZZARD—They 
buried it in a giant 
tower of ice. It still 
ran on! 





SAND—They smoth- 
ered itinanavalanche 
ofsand. Itstillran on! 


TIME 





Fire and Flood | 
and Raging Blizzard 
powerless to check the de 


of the 


endable operation. 


ontitor Top 4 





EVER—through all its years of 

faithful service in the peace and 
quiet of your home—will the General 
Electric Refrigerator be required to 
withstand such tests as these. But what 
years of service youmay expect fromthe 
refrigerator that can survive the most 
terrific ravages of time and wear! In the 
MonitorTop, the entire mechanism is 
fortified against air, dirt and moisture 
with impregnable walls of steel. Buried 
in sand, frozen in ice, drowned in 
water, roasted in flames, the General 
Electric still ran on! 


A refrigerator so dependable, so ef- 
ficient, is within the means of everyone. 
It is true economy to own one. Why 
not look at one this very day? Prices 
start as low as $205 at the factory, 
and most people buy on our easy pay- 
ment plan. Write us for the latest issue 
of our magazine, “The Silent Hostess.” 
It will tell you a lot about the economy 
in modern, electric refrigeration. Ad- 
dress Section H-10, Electric Refrigera- 
tion Department, General Electric 
Company, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @} ELECTRIC 


ALL:“*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS ‘ 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS + 


ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
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World 


YOUR OWN WAY! 





lies 


Just “forty miles from Heaven” 
Ceylon, the saying goes. Colombo... 
the little sails of catamarans glowing red 
in the setting sun... each casual scene 
a vivid Eastern pageant... here, a 
bearded Singhalese vendor spreads his 
jewels at your feet... there, a gorgeously 
panoplied elephant sways down a sun- 
flecked road... and easily accessible, 
the mountain-guarded loveliness of 
Peradeniya . . . ineffable Kandy! 

This, and much more, through many lands 
in a mood of care-free leisure... stopping 
where you will... resuming your journey 
when you will... unfettered by timetables 
and sailing dates. 


Easily possible now are these please- 
yourself Cruise-Tours. The co-operation 


of the Cunard Line and N. Y. K. Line 
(Japan Mail) links two of the world’s 


foremost steamship companies in a globe- 


encircling chain offering unlimited flexi- 


bility in Independent World Travel. 
Fare as low as $993. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent 
or Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Wall Man 


On both sides of the continent critics 
and public now have a chance to judge 
the mature work of a painter who has 
become almost as essential to smart din- 
ner table conversation as backgammon: 
José Clemente Orozco. 

Vibrant, intensely serious Artist Orozco 
is Mexican, of lineage from the 15th 
Century Conquistadores. One-armed, 
| square-jawed, thickset, with glittering 
spectacles he looks not unlike an ecstatic 
bullfrog. In 1922, after a painful ap- 
prenticeship tinting postcards in Cali- 
fornia and drawing scathing cartoons in 
Mexico, he joined the famed Syndicate of 





Revolutionary Artists organized by Min- 
ister of Education José Vasconcelos.* 
Led by spectacular, pistol-carrying Diego 
| Rivera they worked for a flat sum of 
| eight pesos ($4) a day decorating the 
corridors and patios of Mexico’s public 
buildings with flaming murals. There were 
weighty men in that syndicate. Beside 


| Rivera and Orozco there were such names 
| as Jean Charlot, 


Carlos Merida and 
Pachecho. Their water boy and official 
brush washer was Miguel Covarrubias, 
now a highly paid smartchart caricaturist. 
Artist Orozco meanwhile was experiment- 
ing with the medium that was to bring 
him his greatest success: true fresco, 
painting in tempera on wet plaster so 
that the design becomes a part of and not 
an application to the wall. 





In 1929 the political explosion that 
brought death to thousands of Mexican 
soldiers landed Artist Orozco in New 
York where he was adopted whole- 
heartedly by Miss Alma Reed, operator 
of the since defunct Delphic Studio. Ex- 
hibitions were given, the organ of critical 
praise swelled in diapason. 

The West’s view of Orozco, a view of 
one of the finest things he has done, was 
made possible by the removal of some 
scaffolding from the dining hall of Po- 
mona College, 40 mi. south of Los 
| Angeles. Last winter, head of Pomona’s 
art department was Professor José Pijoan, 
authority on Latin American art, avid 
Orozcoan. So long, so vigorously did he 
preach Orozco to the sons and daughters 
of Pomona that on their own initiative 
they invited Orozco to come west, deco- 
rate their dining hall. 

“We have no money,” said Prof. Pijoan 
when Orozco arrived, “at present only 


| $500.” 


Artist Orozco glowered through his 
glasses. “Never mind about that,” he 
said. “Have you got a wall?” 

When Artist Orozco returned to New 
York he left behind a huge ogival Michel- 
angelican fresco, 25 x 35 ft. representing 
a giant Prometheus bearing the fire of 
truth, in pulsating Mexican color. Wrote 
Critic Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times: “The wall has been energized by 
the genius of Orozco until it lives as prob- 
ably no wall in the United States today.” 
| Long-legged Arnold Ronnebeck of the 
| Denver Times was even more enthusiastic. 





*Defeated and exiled candidate for President 
| in the election of 1929. 


Added Sumner Spaulding, architect of 
Pomona’s dining hall: 

“I feel as though the building would 
fall down if the fresco were removed.” 

The East’s view of Orozco is obtain- 
able this week at the Metropolitan 
Museum, Manhattan. Two of his huge 
canvases are part of the lean exhibition 
of Mexican art circulated by the Carnegie 
Institute and the American Federation of 
Arts, sponsored by ex-Ambassador Dwight 
Whitney Morrow and Dr. Frederick A. 
Keppel. Artist Orozco himself is further 
downtown squatting on a scaffold in the 
new School of Social Research, painting 
great swirling designs on wet plaster with 
a very small brush. Beside him his master 
plasterer and assistant Juan Jorge Crespo, 
prepares the wall for Orozco to paint, two 














Edward Weston 
Jost CLEMENTE Orozco 
“Have you got a wall?” 


square yards at a time. 

“Fresco painting,” explained Artist 
Orozco, “has much to do with the time of 
day. If I start one piece at ten in the 
morning, I must start the next piece at 
ten the next morning so that the colors 
will dry the same.” 

——}>- 
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Gardenias & Gauguin 

In a welter of gardenias and orchids, 
amid the sheen of many emeralds, in an 
atmosphere fragrant with excellent things 
to drink, a new art gallery blossomed last 
week on Manhattan’s artiest street, East 
57th, with an opening exhibition that 
snapped one more spat-button of respecta- 
bility on the artistic insurgents of 1918: 
Derain, Picasso, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Matisse. Grizzle-chinned Henri Matisse 
was present in person to confer a Parisian 
benediction. Owner and patron of the 
gallery was beauteous Marie Norton Whit- 
ney Harriman, onetime daughter-in-law of 
Sculptress Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, present wife of Banker-Sportsman 
William Averell Harriman. The Marie 
Harriman Gallery will probably never feel 
that fear of financial disaster which hangs 
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pigs today enables the manufacturer to 


give you better goods for less money than ever 


before. His dollars—and yours—now go farther 
because of the time and labor saved by electric 
motors, heating and transportation—by electrified 
handling of material. The luxuries of our grand- 


fathers have become the everyday necessities of 


modern life. 

Homes everywhere are brighter, cleaner, more 
pleasant to live in 
today—yet hours of 


freedom have re- 3 1, 
placed the hours of rar) a de 
back-breaking toil 


which were formerly 
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the price of a well-kept home. Just as electricity 


has extended the family budget to cover a wider 
range of necessities, so it is constantly providing 
new appliances to lighten our daily tasks and free 
us for the enjoyment of our new living standards. 


From the time electricity was first made available 
for widespread application, Westinghouse has co- 


operated in every phase of electrical development. 
From machines that produce power, to appliances 
that serve in home, store, factory, mine, theater, 
transportation system or on farms, Westing- 
house is producing equipment which helps 


electricity give you more for what you spend. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and the 
coast-to-coast network, every Tuesday evening. 


Westinghouse 
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eonstant correct time... 


On one of the Samoan Islands in the 
South Pacific is atraining school for native 
boys maintained by an English missionary 
society. 

There is no electric current, no telephone 
and no radio at the mission, and if one 
wants authentic time he must go twelve 


miles for it. 


And so, some months ago, came an order 
from the manager of the mission for a 
Poole Electric Clock. 


Now the mission has correct time, twenty- 
four hours a day—time that is guaran- 
teed accurate within sixty seconds per 
month. 





THE SALEM 
Medel 30—Price $835 
Copy of French Crystal Case 
Mantel Clock. Made in Gen- 
uine Mahogany, brown finish. 
Beveled French Plate Glass 
panels. 11 inches high. 





Poole Eleetrie Cloeks 
create and use their own 


electricity, and so are inde- | 


To an island of Samoa, a 
Poole Clock has brought 








pendent of all outside condi- 


tions, running equally well | 


anywhere in the world. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
these remarkable all-electric 
clocks, without springs, and 
never requiring winding, oil- 
ing or cleaning. 

Cased in a variety of hand- 
some models for living rooms, 
dining rooms, libraries and 
kitchens; for private and 
general offices. 

Prices from $20 upward 


(Slightly higher west of the 


Rockies and in Canada) 





If you don’t find them readily | 


in your locality, write us; we 


POOLE MANUFACTURING CO., Ine. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


OOLE 
CLLLC (Locks 





will give you name of a nearby dealer or | 
fill your order direct if no convenient | 
dealer yet handles the Poole. 





like a permanent black pall over most of 
its glittering neighbors. 

At the opening last week Mrs. Harriman 
gravely explained to reporters that she had 
been collecting French moderns for years, 
that her house had become so crowded that 
she must either stop buying pictures or 
rent more rooms to hang them. Hence the 
Marie Harriman Gallery. Art critics, 
dodging nervously among socialites, were 
impressed. Of the 29 canvases on view, 
not one was unimportant. Present were 
such frequently reproduced works as 
Picasso’s mustachioed Harlequin, a good 











MArtIE NortoN WHITNEY HARRIMAN 


. ran out of hanging space. 


Tahiti Gauguin, Renoir’s Claude as a 
Clown in Red, Cézanne’s Man with a 
Pipe, eight irreproachable Derains. 


Another beauteous young socialite ma- 
tron to take art seriously is Mrs. Mary 
Callery Coudert, who last week obtained 
a Paris divorce from Attorney Frederic R. 
(“Fritz”) Coudert Jr. (defeated last No- 
vember for New York’s District Attorney- 
ship by Tammany’s Judge Thomas C. T. 
Crain) because domesticity interfered with 
her sculpture. She will make her home in 
a Paris studio. 





ANIMALS 





Zoomen 


In St. Louis, last week, U. S. zoomen, 
animal catchers and park directors at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums and the American Institute of 
Park Executives. Those who had been on 
jungle hunts since their last convention a 
year ago had many a tale to tell. Curators 
who had stayed at home listened to the 
big hunters talk, chatted among themselves 
about the best food for lions, the care of 
young orang-utangs, what to feed snakes, 
etc. One zooman had too many elephants 
on his hands, wanted to swap a good 
female for some animal he did not have. 
John T. Millen, director of the Detroit 
zoo said he had so many lions he did not 
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Mep} ARC WELDING- 


| will make every ounce 
















of material count” 
\ _ OUNCE of 
material may be 





utilized to the fullest extent when are welding 
is employed. The electric arc fuses member 


into member, thus eliminating every piece that 


! does not directly contribute to the strength 
: and rigidity of the finished product. 
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ARC WELDING 


Arc welding places no limitation upon design. 
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my sponsors are 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
North Bergen, N. J. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


With this modern fabricating process, members 
can be placed where they will serve most 
efficiently. Thus arc-welded products possess 
the full strength and rigidity of one-piece steel 


construction with the least weight. 


The services of the sponsors of arc welding 
are available to manufacturers who want to 


make every ounce of material count. 


“MY PLATFORM IS STEEL - MY CREED IS PROGRESS 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 





2A TRIUMPH 
IN STEEL 


HAMPION swordsman, fencing master, 

sword-maker—heir to the traditional 
skill of his fellow-countryman D’Artagnan 
—Louis Senac knows steel. 


“Fencers love fine steel,” he says, “whether 
in rapier or razor. The new Valet blade 
is beautifully finished—made of finely 
tempered steel honed to a marvelously 
keen edge. I find that every Valet gives 
the same smooth and comfortable shave.” 


Valet’s marvelous micro-edge glides 
through your beard and across your face 
lightly. Made exclusively for the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor—it is the only blade you 
do not have to remove for stropping or 
cleaning. 

Make your daily shave a delight with the 
world’s greatest shaving combination— 
the new Valet blade in the Valet AutoStrop 
Razor. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Riode Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel 





The NEW VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 








know what to do with them all. He 
started raising them two years ago. One of 
his original nine was killed. He sold four- 
teen and still has 25. Last week, his Lizzie 
gave birth to five more, an unusually large 
litter. 

The Detroit zoo uses the German 
Hagenbeck system of keeping its animals 
from eating the public. Bars are replaced 
by low walls and moats which make it 
impossible for the animal to escape and 
which preserve a more natural environ- 
ment. Dr. Millen told curators that the 





ZOOWOMAN BENCHLEY 


“Even the elephants know me now.” 


system works well, can be used for every 
type of animal. The only trouble he had 
was with his skunk display. Three ordi- 
nary skunks crawled into the moat with 
Dr. Millen’s 20 clean, deodorized animals, 
contaminated them. The Hagenbeck sys- 
tem was so effective that, once in, the 
strangers could not get out. 

Dr. O. Emerson Brown, director of the 
Philadelphia Zoo (oldest in U. S.), an- 
nounced the diet he had used to fatten a 
young gorilla. Every day he fed it butter- 
milk, oranges, bananas, zweiback in warm 
milk, lettuce, bread & honey. Just before 
it went to bed, he gave it an apple and a 
teaspoonful of codliver oil. When the 
gorilla came to him three and one-half 
years ago, it was one year old, weighed 
12 lbs. Now it weighs 724 lbs. Dr. Brown 
has also successfully raised many orang- 
utangs born in captivity. Offspring of 
caged orang-utangs are usually weak, catch 
diseases, die. Said he: “We have learned 
that the most important factor in breeding 
orangs is to secure a congenial pair. . . .” 

Conspicuous among the zoomen was the 
only zoowoman in the world: Mrs. Belle 
J. Benchley,* 46, directrix of San Diego 
Zoo. Every year she spends $150,000 on 
her zoo, hires more than 40 people to look 
after the animals. She explained her 
unique position to a St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch newsman. Said Mrs. Benchley: 

“They spoiled the world’s best cook to 
make a zoo director out of me. I do not 
see why more women do not go in for it. 
Women sense the condition of animals 





*No_ kin of Robert Charles 


Benchley. 


Funnyman 


more quickly than men. ... Even the 
elephants know me now, taking care not to 
push against me or hit me carelessly with 
their trunks.” 

Other famed convention members were: 
Hermann Ruhe, animal dealer from Al- 
feld, Germany; Edmund Heller, director 
of Milwaukee Zoo, who accompanied 
Theodore Roosevelt to Africa; John T. 
Benson, U. S. representative for Animal- 
man Carl Hagenbeck; Mrs. Mary Akeley, 
widow of the late famed Explorer Carl 
Akeley. Chairman of the American Asso- 
ciation of Zoological Parks and Aquariums 
for the coming year is George P. Vier- 
heller, director of the St. Louis Zoo. 

onieenilenetats 
Boxers 

Miss Polly Blaine Damrosch arrived 
last week in Manhattan on the fle de 
France from a European vacation. Be- 
cause she is the daughter of Walter Jo- 
hannes Damrosch, oldtime concert master 
(now with National Broadcasting Co.), 
news photographers took her picture with 
her most prized European imports—two 
unusual-looking puppies. In some parts 
they looked like mastiffs, in other parts 
like bulldogs. Miss Damrosch said she 
bought them in Germany, that they were 
called German boxers and were new to the 
U. S. so far as she knew. 

Although known, German boxers are 
verv scarce in the U. S. Thirty years ago, 
Herbert H. Lehman (now Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York) brought over the first 
one. He now has three, likes them better 
than any other dog. The boxer is a very 
old, pure breed, known in England 350 
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Keystone 
Potty Brarne DamroscH & FRIENDS 
Lieut.-Governor Lehman has some too. 


years ago. About 100 years ago its popu- 
larity waned and the type died out in 
England. At the same time, German fan- 
ciers adopted them. Today their popu- 
larity is increasing especially in Germany, 
Holland, Austria. Germany has formed 
special clubs for pedigreed boxers and 
their owners. Like the mastiff which they 
resemble, they are terrific fighters, make 
good watchdogs. They are affectionate, 
easy to train. A full grown boxer is about 
the height of a Doberman Pinscher but 
has a much broader body, sturdier legs. 
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2 Se & CREATES NEW 


BROADCASTING METHOD FOR Pattco CONCERTS 


BY () hiladelphia Orchestra 


“Since our Radio Concerts last year I have been working to develop 
a method of broadcasting the modern orchestra without distortion 
of tone values. For example, recently, I heard some broadcast music 
in which the clarinet was producing in the concert hall about 40 
degrees of tone, and the violins about 20—yet the values were re- 
versed when heard by Radio—with the result that the music was 
distorted. Through the courtesy of Mr. Aylesworth, President of 





October 12th + + + + November 16th 


National Broadcasting Company, and in conjunction with Mr. 
Hanson — chief engineer —a new form of equipment has been de- 
signed, which I hope will be a step forward in making the broad- 


casting of an orchestra what it even- 
tually will be—not only equal, but 
musically more eloquent than concert 
hall music.” [c 


' Christmas Day + 





- Easter Sunday 


FROM 5 TO 6 P. M. EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


For 16 years Leopold Stokowski has led The 
Philadelphia Orchestra; welding its 110 
artists with the fire of his amazing genius; 
creating a symphonic art that both Europe 
and America have for years recognized as 
the finest of all time. 


Last year, when radio reception took vast 
leaps forward and Philco led the way with 
its balanced units to produce true, clear, 
undistorted tone, the Philadelphia director 
felt that the most subtle tone colors of the 
great orchestra could be faithfully repro- 
duced and Stokowski “went on the air” for 
the first time for Philco. Now, Philco again 
is his exclusive sponsor in four radio concerts. 


Enjoy fully these superb concerts on a Philco 
Screen Grid-Plus—The Super Set 


Philco 9-tube Screen Grid-Plus is so sensi- 
tive and powerful a receiver that its super- 
performance is more than the average listen- 
er needs. However, the remarkable results 
it has given; the way it Ao/ds programs at a 
constant level of tone without fading be- 
cause of its Automatic Volume Control, and 
the gorgeous, true, undistorted tone pro- 
duced by Philco balanced units, have created 
an enormous demand. 

As a result, Screen Grid-Plus is now avail- 
able at prices which bring it within the reach 
of the average family. For it must be clearly 


SCREEN GRID-PLUS LOWBOY 


An exquisite cabinet of American 
black walnut, figured butt walnut and 
Oriental wood with 
American Gobelin $127.50 
tapestry over speaker 
Availablealso in a beautiful Highboy 


of matched and figured 
American butt walnut $ 145 00 








understood that radios now being offered at 
far higher prices, cannot attempt to match 
this performance. 


Philco Tone-Control, both Screen Gridand 
Screen Grid-Plus, is already famous as the 
outstanding improvement of the year. This 
knob on the front of Philco sets now gives 
you control of station tone so you can bring 
in programs YOUR way with any one of 
four tone qualities— “Brilliant” — “Bright’’ 
— “Mellow” — “Deep.” 


The new Philcos also have a Station Re- 
cording Dial on which you permanently log 
favorite stations. The complete line of 
Radios and Radio-Phonographs is priced 
from $49.50 (Baby Grand) to $198 (Radio- 
Phonograph). Concert Grand, greatest ofall 
receivers, $350. All prices less tubes. Slightly 
higher in Canada, Denver and West. Avail- 
able for AC or DC and in a Battery Set. 

Ask your nearest Philco dealer for a free 
demonstration of a Philco today. And enjoy 
radio as you ride. Transitone Automobile 
Radio now is obtainable through all author- 
ized Philco dealers. 





PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Philco Radio, Diamond Grid 
Batteries for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc., etc. 


IN CANADA 
PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., TORONTO 
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(4: the ORUSH 
that. does. the work 
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ray ae 


It’s bristle-power, efficiently applied, that - of and 
massages gums. Tek, being small and precisely shaped, puts 
all its bristles into action at every stroke . . . even on the 
sharp curve behind your front teeth. This new technique 
typifies the modern tooth brush. You'll enjoy Tek-sercise 
... the teeth-cleansing and gum-stimulating action of Tek. 


Tek Tooth Brush 50c. With dental 
floss in the handle 75c. Tek Jr. 35c. 
Each Tek brush is guaranteed by 


the laboratories of the world’s larg- L, d 
est makers of dental and “es the modern 


dressings .... Gohmon: ON, TOOTH BRUSH 














THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Mrs. Moonlight. Before her daughter 
was born, Sarah Moonlight (Edith Bar- 
rett) made a wish on a necklace owned 
by her Scotch nurse: that she would never 
look any older. Sarah was then 23. The 
tragedy of her perpetual youth dawned 
upon her when she was 28, her husband 
(Sir Guy Standing) 44. At that point she 
ran away from home, letting it be under- 
stood that she had taken her life. In Act 
II—17 years later—she still looks 23, 
younger than her daughter to whom she 
returns incognito and from whom she 
steals the affections of a worthless young 
man. Then she disappears, reappears— 
in Act III—an octogenarian, a little tired, 
but still looking 23. Her doddering hus- 
band dies in her arms, she dies out of 
sympathy. The nurse (Haidee Wright), 
having evidently wished on the necklace 
for eternal life, survives. 

Only in the second act does Mrs. Moon- 
light seem anything like plausible. The 
supporting characters generally seem as 
puzzled as the audience about the proper 
attitude to be taken toward the portent 
they are witnessing. But the play again 
proves the dramatic theorem that if you 
want .o make any audience blow its nose 
and wipe its eyes, have the principals 
sing the same songs and say the same lines 
in the last act as they have previously 
sung and said in their youth—way back 
in Act I. 








—. 





Nine Till Six is dubiously distin- 
guished by the fact that it has an all- 
female cast. The scene is laid in a London 
dress shop. The story is about a salesgirl 
who, because-she-likes-nice-things, steals, 
is detected, repents. For those interested 
in the inner workings of a dress house 
this play might have some worth, other- 
wise it is simply dull. Auriol Lee, as the 
proprietress, handles her part with con- 
siderable dignity and skill. 
© 

One, Two, Three! and The Violet. 
These two little one-act plays are the sort 
of things Professor George Pierce Baker’s 
solemn young men at Harvard were try- 
ing to write 15 and more years ago. They 
seem easy to write, but not so in fact. 
They are quite civilized, the latest offer- 
ings in the U. S. of urbane Hungarian 
Ferenc Molnar. 

Because French farce tends to be al- 
most entirely froufrou, the impression of 
the evening’s entertainment is that both 
pieces are very slight and very stagy. 
But they are also very pleasant. The 
curtain-raiser, The Violet, is concerned 
with the trials of a theatrical casting di- 
rector who becomes weary of the blandish- 
ments and caresses which shameless young 
women, seeking employment, lavish upon 
him. Changing places with his composer, 
he is astonished to find that Ilona Stobri 
(Ruth Gordon) is attracted to him rather 
than to the one whom she believes is the 
director. She gets the job. To Ruth Gor- 
don (Serena Blandish, Saturday’s Chil- 
dren) went kudos for making a triviality 
a delight. 

One, Two, Three! has for its principal 
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MODERNISTIC 


Five exclusive Modernistic designs by Russwin are 
shown on this page. The illustrations are about one 
third size. Russwin, acknowledged originator of dis- 
tinctive Modernistic hardware of the finest metals 
(Bronze or Brass), is constantly adding to its line, thus 
keeping pace with all that is new and authentic in 
architectural thought and design. Russell & Erwin 
Manufacturing Company (The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successor), New Britain, Connecticut 


— New York, Chicago, London. 
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HARDWARE + 


by RUSSWIN 





For the architect's convenience, 
Russwin Hardware is illustrated 
and described in Sweet’s Cata- 
logue—pages C-3137; C-3216. 


HARDWARE 


Hardware that lasts ~ Base Metals of Bronze or Brass 
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drinking terms 
again with coffee! 


Have you and coffee had to part 
company because it disturbed your 
sleep—affected yournervesoryour 
digestion? Then remember this: 

It’s not coffee, but the caffein in 
coffee that so often affects you. 
And now you can have genuine de- 
licious coffee, from which 97% of 
the caffein has been removed. It’s 
Sanka Coffee. Drink Sanka Coffee 
and revel once more in the delights 
of coffee. 





real coffee » delicious coffee! 


Sanka Coffee is real coffee. Make it 
as you’ve always made coffee. A 
blend of the choicest Central and 
South American coffees, Sanka 
Coffee is rich in flavor— tempting 
in aroma. Coffee experts recognize 
that no other blend is finer. 
Thousands of physicians en- 
dorse Sanka Coffee. Your grocer 
sells it—ground or in the bean— 
in pound vacuum cans that pre- 
serve its freshness—with a guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction or 
your money back. Get a pound of 
Sanka Coffee to-day. Sanka Coffee 
Corporation, 1 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. © 1930, s.c. CORP, 


make the night-test! 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink 
it at night. It won’t keep you awake. Next 
morning you’ll know, from actual experi- 
ence, that you’ve discovered a delicious 
coffee that you can enjoy morning, noon 
and night— without regret! 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep! 


Sanka Coffee is a blend of 
the choicest Central and 
South American coffees — 
from which 97° of the caf- 
fein has been removed. 





GROUND OR 
IN THE BEAN 











TIME 


character one Nordson (Arthur Byron, 
warden of Zhe Criminal Code), motor 
tycoon, whose young U. S. guest has 
secretly married a taxidriver. It takes Mr. 
Byron upwards of an hour and a great 
deal of telephoning and ordering about to 
get the driver transformed into a gentle- 
man financier, suitable to the young lady’s 
parents, whose arrival is imminent. 


ee 

Mr. Gilhooley. This play stands as 
proof that a novel can be successfully 
translated into the dramatic form. Frank 
B. Elser, longtime New York city-editor 
of the Associated Press, author of one 
worthy book called The Keen Desire, 
onetime (1904) co-editor with George 
Jean Nathan of the Cornell Widow, has 





International 
Irish ARTHUR SINCLAIR (MCDONNELL) 
... has experienced fruit & vegetables 


made a play from Liam O’Flaherty’s novel 
that has a beginning, a middle, an end. 

It is the story of how Mr. Gilhooley 
(Arthur Sinclair), a hearty, middle-aged 
Dubliner, came to live with a girl who was 
hopelessly in love with a man who had 
jilted her. When Mr. Gilhooley found 
that she was thinking of leaving him, he 
raged, wheedled, offered to marry her. 
Finally the girl—Helen (“Act of God’’*) 
Hayes—did leave him; but she came 
back. And when she came back Mr. Gil- 
hooley strangled her and shot himself. 

Both principals give an excellent ac- 
count of themselves: Arthur Sinclair, 
strong, decent, generous; Miss Hayes, 
frustrated, impetuous, affecting. Many a 
Gaelophile had an evening’s entertainment 
just listening to a lot of good Irish ac- 
cents. Happily, Miss Hayes did not at- 
tempt the brogue. 


Arthur Sinclair (McDonnell), 47, is a 
Dubliner by birth, studied for the bar, 
abandoned the legal profession when he 

*Last year, while playing in Coquette, Helen 
Hayes (Mrs. Charles MacArthur), an expectant 
mother, left the cast. The show closed without 
notice. Deciding whether or not the unemployed 
actors should receive extra pay, Actors Equity 
had to decide whether or not the baby was ‘‘an 
Act of God” (Time, Oct. 7, 1929). Equity side- 
stepped, gave the actors two weeks’ salary on 
the grounds that the producer could have hired 
a substitute lead if warned. 
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was 17 to join the famed Irish Players at 
the Abbey theatre. In 1911 he made his 
U. S. debut in The Rising of the Moon. 
He later appeared in The Playboy of the 
Western World. At the premiére a large 
body of truculent, transplanted Hibernians 
rioted in the theatre, tossed over-ripe fruit 
& vegetables at the actors because the play 
presented “an Irish girl in the situation 
of remaining all night with a man not her 
husband.” Mr. Sinclair has since revisited 
the U. S. six times. 

His fifth visit was in The Merry Wives 
of Gotham, in which, to his displeasure, he 
was to take the part of Seamus O’Briskey. 
Bitterly Mr. Sinclair protested that there 
was no such name in all Ireland. The 
author then admitted that he had coined 
the name to rhyme with whiskey. Author 
and actor compromised on another spirit, 
the character became Seamus O’Tandy. 
Last time Actor Sinclair appeared in the 
U. S. (1927) he took part in two well- 
received plays by Sean O’Casey: Juno & 
The Paycock, The Plough & The Stars. 

ar ees 

Bad Girl is another novel which is 
plausible in its dramatized version. Season 
before last the book ranked as a best 
seller, later vying in popularity with The 
Specialist, the poesy of Edgar Guest and 
the Holy Bible. Because the story of the 
book was thin, most of its action could 
be retained in the play. This common- 
place idyll of the Bronx begins with the 
very clinical seduction of Dot (Sylvia 
Sidney) by Eddie (Paul Kelly) in his 
hall-bedroom. They get married, await 
the birth of their child. Each, fearing 
that the other does not want the baby, 
pretends distress at its imminence. Not 
until after the child has been born—on- 
stage, by means of shadowgraph—and 
after a great deal of advice from Edna 
(Charlotte Winters), a well-meaning 
friend, do the inarticulate young couple 
reach a happy understanding. 

The shortcomings of Bad Girl are not 
attributable to poor stagecraft or bad 
acting, but to the triteness and _ insig- 
nificance of the characters, story, dialog 
Assuming that all of God’s creatures lead 
lives that are worth writing about, it is 
conceivable that Vina Delmar’s unim- 
portant boy and girl could be made fic- 
tional people, who would hold the atten- 
tion of intelligent novel-readers or play- 
goers. But although the author—who also 
helped write the play—has reported with 
infinite care the humdrum speech and ac- 
tions of her characters, she has failed to 
make any part of their dull lives seem 
deeply significant. If, as some critics ad- 
vised, the ghastly hospital episode were 
omitted from the play, the drama would 
never reach any height at all. 

—— e-—__ 

Roadside is written and played with 
intense and commendable sincerity. Play- 
wright Lynn Riggs has written the saga 
of a Texas superman who wears a 1o-gal. 
hat, bursts out of gaols, woos and wins 
Miss Ruthelma Stevens (the comely som- 
nambulist of Hotel Universe). Unfortu- 
nately, the speeches and posturings which 
the cast must affect are not of the sort 
which result in success in the theatre. 
Roadside must be recorded as one of the 
few mis-steps of Producer Arthur Hop- 
kins. 
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DISTINCTION 


(Right) The AMRAD SON- 
DO Model. A new electric 
phonograph and radio com- 
bination incorporating the 
latest eight tube AMRAD 
Screen Grid, Neutrodyne 
chassis and the new AM- 
RAD Type 249 Dynamic 
power speaker in a cabinet 
pronounced the most beau- 


tiful ever produced, It con- 


tains two wells for records. 


Priced at $240.00, less tubes. 





Hata 


(Left) The AMRAD RON- 
DEAU Model.A magnificent 
cabinet en-livened with ex- 
quisite carved decorations. 
The set is the latest AM- 
RAD eight tube Screen 
Grid, Neutrodyne chassis. 
The new AMRAD Type 249 
Dynamic power speaker is 
incorporated. Automatic 
volume control maintains a 


practically uniform volume. 


Priced at $150.00, less tubes. 


ALILEO ... believer in the infinite mys- 
tery of the heavens, was ridiculed by 
sages of his generation. He was one of 
the founders of experimental science . . . and 
Italy smiled. He sought a thing which could 
not be. 

High in the tower of Saint Mark, when his 
skeptical friends slept, Galileo searched the un- 
charted heavens with crude astronomical in- 
struments and plucked new planets from infinity, 
through the telescope he hed dreamed to a 
reality. 

Science gave him stars to play with and spin- 
ning spheres of flame. Immortal pioneer that he 
was, he blazed strange trails across an unknown 
frontier of blue . . . smiling, as he made a pres- 
ent of little worlds to the Doge of Venice. His 
was the distinction of priority and of genius un- 
excelled. He led the way. 

Radio's restless search of space and this same 
infinity of blue, is singularly paralleled. There 
was destined to be one, of all the others, that, 
with splendid vision, should bring new miracles 
to bear... new worlds of speech and song 
from out the vastness of starry nights... coupled 
with surpassing beauty of appearance and su- 


perlative performance... AMRAD RADIO. 


AMRAD DIVISION of 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres Home of «the Nation’s Stationsx—-WLW 
CINCINNATI 
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‘They 850 
and saved *250 


One Dalton pays for itself yearly 
. - e PLUS $1220 


Two large millinery houses merged. They replaced two old 
accounting machines with one Dalton. They say “Our 
ledgers are posted up to the minute and kept in constant 


balance. Our statements are always out on time now. 
Machine saves the time of one operator and cost of a 


second machine. We figure that it earns $1220 a year... 
besides more than paying for itself annually.” 


























Outlay $125.50 ... paid for in 7 weeks 
... Annual Saving $882 


An Insurance office... not a large one ... used to make 
out separate bills, ledger sheets, expiration forms and 
companies’ records, Remington Rand showed how to cut 
the four operations down to one ... showed how records 
could be made more accessible ... how mistakes could be 
eliminated. Cost of binders, indexes and special forms was 


$125.50. The new system paid for itself in seven weeks .. . 
showed a cash saving of $882 in twelve months. 


ee ae 


SHTETEELY 


$52 Kardex Investment saves $2,975 
Carrying Charges 


eH TTTETT PEER 


It was in an Ohio department store. Kardex 
Merchandise Control was installed experimentally 
... requiring the purchase of a single Kardex unit 
at $52. It simplified buying. Slow moving items 
couldn’t be overlooked. Dead stock was eliminated. 
At the end of a year, the new system had saved 
$2,975 in carrying charges... nearly $250 saving 
every month. As a result, the Kardex system has 
since been installed throughout the entire store. 
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Ston Rand show you 
SMALL investments can make 


BIG ECONOMIES... 


There are two major misconceptions 
that Remington Rand meets with. First 
... that although operating economies 


are fine things, it takes a long time to 
feel their benefits. Second ... that such 


economies always cost a lot of money 


to put into effect. 


Misconceptions. Both of them. Most 
Remington Rand installations are put 
in to make IMMEDIATE Economies. 
And in answer to the comment “We 
would like to save money but hesitate to 
make a heavy investment,” Remington 


Rand can point to hundreds of small 


cost installations that are actually 


paying for themselves every month. 
Remington Rand does not have to sell 


you this machine or that... this par- 


ticular system or that one. It cannot 
serve you at all if it cannot help you to 


operate more economically or efficiently. 
Consequently it is free to fit its recom- 
mendations to your needs exactly. 

Call the Remington Rand man. Consid- 
er him as a member of your own staff. 


Let him study your problem and show 


you how better methods can be paid 

for out of current operation expenses 
I P 

and the savings that will follow 


. . . Sometimes in as little as 30 days! 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service .. .« 


Sales offices in all leading cities. 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . .« . INDEX 


VISIBLE ... RAND & KARDEX Visible Records . . . DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines .. . KALAMAZOO AND 


BAKER VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment . . . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . . . POWERS Accounting Machines 
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SICK OFBLADE. 


PROMISES ? 
~ 





y 
DOC DLIRHAM 


with hes hollow ground Blade 


GC AHEAD—if you must. Try every 
blessed razor and blade on the 


market. Then, when your head’s in a 
whirl, let Durham-Duplex blades restore 
your faith. in humanity and give you 


something to swear by, not at. 


Durham-Duplex blades are better now 


than ever. The latest output are a 


revelation in long-lasting keenness. 


Their hollow-ground edges are the 


finest in over twenty years... and that's 


saying plenty! 


Package of 5 Blades 50c or get a razor and one 
blede for a quarter at your dealers or DURHAM- 
DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Canedian address 50 Pearl Street, Toronto. 





poco creer -------- - -- + 

1 Name ‘ 

' ' 

| PR viniiniecsictsienisimnincteacsnntiicaigatiianan § 

! ' 

\ j Present thiscoupon to your dealer or sendto ‘ 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co.. Jersey City, N. J. 

x with 25c and geta ! 

gt en ——- 4 
7 “ag plex razor and blade. 
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THE RAZOR WITH THE BLADES 
MEN SWEAR BY — NOT AT 
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| Football 


There are only a few changes in the 
rules this year: a player cannot make a 
fair catch unless the ball has gone over 
the scrimmage line. Coaches on the 
bench are not allowed to utter abusive 


| remarks. Players coming out of a huddle 


must hesitate at least one second before 
the ball is put in play. 


When Washington State got a touch- 
down in the first quarter, the crowd just 
thought that California was taking it 
easy. But the Cougars, drilled and con- 
ditioned to a perfection seldom reached 
by an October team, field-goaled in the 
second period and then went over the 
line for a touchdown that rounded off the 
first important upset of the year. Wash- 


| ington State 16, California o. 


Southern Methodist of Texas, one of 


| the few unbeaten teams of 1929, forced 


Coach Knute Rockne to send in his 
regulars at the start of the second period. 
Even then Notre Dame did not get the 
winning touchdown until shortly before 
the last whistle. Score: Notre Dame 20, 
Southern Methodist 14. 


Midget Albie Booth wore stockings last 
week for a change, but they did not 
interfere with the two long runs he made 
for touchdowns. Yale beat a good Mary- 
land team, 40 to 13. 


Rumored to be terrible, Princeton 
showed more speed than anyone expected. 


| In spite of a scoreless second half, they 


did not need Halfback James’s 85-yd. run 
to beat Amherst, 23 to o. 


Eddie Mays, Bernie White and Jack 
Crickard were out with injuries, but the 
Harvard backfield had enough without 


| them to take a dull, one-sided game from 


Vermont, 35 to o. Harvard’s second string 
beat the Coast Guard cadets 33 to o. 


Baker, Heller, Walinchus and Hood of 
Pittsburgh’s backfield got more of a work- 
out than they expected against some 
tough West Virginians. Pittsburgh 16, 
West Virginia o. 

Cornell, 


powerful but loosely drilled, 


| rolled over Niagara 61 to 14. 





Substitute Halfback Johnny Askew 
grabbed passes meant for Minnesota men 
and himself tossed the ball accurately 
forward and from side to side, ran 
through broken fields fast and hard. 
Vanderbilt 33, Minnesota 7. 


In a line-bucking contest, Coach Zupp- 


| ke’s Illinois men were just one touchdown 


and goal better than Iowa State. Score: 


7 to o. 


Ohio State’s regulars could not get there 


| but the substitutes were fresh enough to 
| rout a tired Indiana team, 23 to o. 


. 


Michigan was able but conservative. 


So was Michigan State. The result was 
a dull, scoreless tie. 


For the first time in 40 years Duke’s* 
line charged hard enough and their backs 
ran fast enough to beat Virginia. Duke 
32, Virginia o. 

Louisiana’s passing was too complicated 
to be solved, but the Mexican team showed 
they have learned something since they 
took up football last year under Reginald 
Root of Yale. Louisiana 33, Mexico o. 

pe eras 
World Series 

First Game. “Grove? No, I don’t 
think Mack will use him. He'll save him, 
because of the effect it would have on the 
team if we beat Grove right at the start.” 
Most people agreed with this idea of 
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CATCHER COCHRANE 
He objected to “mule ears.” 


Gabby Street, manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, yet perhaps Street felt after- 
ward that he had been foolish in saying 
that and letting it come out in the papers 
where Mack could read it. While the 
crowd in Shibe Park, Philadelphia, was 
watching the teams at infield practice and 
President Hoover marched in with his 
party, Robert Moses Grove was warming 
up and a few minutes later the loudspeaker 
announced that he would pitch. 

Pitcher Burleigh Grimes of the Cardi- 
nals was well aware that his job had been 
made no easier by the way Manager Mack 
had accepted Street’s dare. Other things 
being equal, Grimes would need a little 
luck to win. Luck came to him, but it was 
bad. In the second inning Foxx hit, low 
and long. In right field, Blades of St. 
Louis lunged for the hit as it bounced off 
the wall. He hurried his throw and 
dropped the ball. Foxx went on to third. 
Later, in the sixth, hard-hitting Third 
Baseman Dykes of the Athletics hit a 
two-bagger with a man on base. Center 


*Trinity College until 1924, when the late 
great capitalist Tobaccoman James Buchanan 
Duke endowed it with a $40,000,000 trust fund. 
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175 TON Sei equipped Crane 
Hook Block built by Bedford Foun- 
dry and Machinery Co., Bedford, 
Ind., for the Salud River Project. 








SACS Bearings are 
also used on delicate 
scientific instruments 
where the demand is 
for extreme preci- 
sion instead of ex- 
treme strength, 








Locomotive suspended by 
Crane in Canadian National 
Railway Shops at Montreal. 
Made by Dominion Bridge 
Co., Inc. GALS Bearings 
are used at vital points. 


IS IT A TOUGH JOB? 
...then it’s an SKF job! 


HECK up on that statement yourself, Look 

for evidence of it in the journals of fast rail- 

way passenger coaches. Test it out again by in- 

quiring into the kind of bearings that go into 

great milling machines, great crushing machines, 
mammoth river dredges. 







And yet—strength ... the ability to stand up 
and perform under gruelling punishment is only 
one of the features of SEGF Anti-Friction Bear- 
ings. Precision—precision that is drawn as finely 
as one-half of one-ten-thousandth of an inch—is 
another factor that makes S&iGF the preferred 
bearing throughout the world. 


No matter what your bearing problem may be, 


put it up to Soc. 


us 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th St., NewYork, N.Y. La 


Hook of 480 TON Portal Crane 
made for the French Government 
and equipped throughout with 
Sos Bearings. 





2570 


“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 
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printer can give you with an 
ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


Spread all your stationery forms before 
you and you'll probably find seven or 
eight different grades of bond paper. 
Right there, your printer can give you 
three definite savings in stationery 


costs—without sacrificing 
quality—through the use 
of one “all - purpose” 
Bond paper. 

Fine enough for letter- 
heads—low enough in 
cost for office forms and 
quantity mailings—HOL- 
LINGSWORTH BASIC 
is an outstanding “all- 
purpose” Bond for every 


AS DEPENDABLE 
AS THE HOUSE 
BEHIND IT 


Fine craftsmanship—rigid 
uniformity—honest values 
—have given Hollings- 
worth & Whitney papers 
i reputation. 


an_ enviable r 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond 
continues a century-old tra- 
dition of paper making— 
its practical working ual- 
ities equal its “feel” and ap- 
pearance. 





business use. It saves you money on first 
cost. Thentoo, the use of HOLLINGS- 


WORTH BASIC for all your forms 
permits a second saving through larger 
paper purchases. Lower printing costs 


—by “ganging” several 
forms for a single press 
run on HOLLINGS- 
WORTH BASIC—isa 
third saving your printer 
can give you. 

HOLLINGSWORTH 
BASIC has the quality 
features of much higher 
priced sheets. Compare 
it. Your printer will 
gladly give you samples. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


New York 
299 Broadway 


Send the coupon for 
“BOND PAPER VALUES 
and How to Judge Them” 
This practical book is a complete \ 
guide to bond paper selection—it 
points the way to lower cost and 


increased effectiveness on your 
letterheads and business forms— 


includes samples of Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond. 
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BOSTON 








Name 


Address 





140 Federal Street 


Chicago 
111 W. Washington St. 


EA Mail this his Coupon 





HOLLINGSWOR TH & WHITNEY 
COMPA 


NY 





Boston 
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Fielder Douthit of the Cardinals had the 
ball in his hand, but Gelbert hesitated 
relaying it to home plate. The chance of 
catching Bishop was lost and the Athletics 
had another run. 

Seldom is big-league baseball muddled 
by such amateurish errors. Both teams 
were overstrung, playing crazily in their 
eagerness to win. Before the game was 
over Mule Haas of the Athletics had 
tripped himself getting started to field a 
hit in centre field and Pitcher Grove had 
fallen on his face trying to pick up an 
easy bunt. Though zeal was the cause of 
the errors, the game resembled a sandlot 
final rather than a world championship; 
only the presence of the President of the 
U. S. through the whole nine innings and 
the crowded stands built on the roofs of 
houses beyond the right field wall con- 
tributed color. Only once did the game 
tighten into drama—the Cardinal’s half of 
the seventh—but the Athletics stopped 
that rally. Score: Philadelphia 5, St. 
Louis 2. 

Second Game. The Cardinals again 
made two bad mistakes. The day before 





| they had systematically annoyed the Ath- 


letics’ Mickey Cochrane, “greatest catcher 
in baseball.” When he came to bat the 


| St. Louis henchmen had flapped their 
| hands beside their heads, chanting softly 


“Mule ears. Mule ears.” Annoyed, Coch- 
rane had knocked a homer. Now in the 
first inning they goaded him again. He 
made another homer. 

Flint Rhem, pitching for the Cardinals 
—the same Rhem who recently said that 
he had been kidnapped, forced to drink 
hard liquor for two days—got through the 


| first and second innings all right except for 


Cochrane’s drive and a run batted in by 
Foxx. But in the third and fourth the 
Athletics knocked him out of the box. By 
the time Street took Rhem out, the Ath- 
letics had four more runs. Relief Pitchers 
Jimmy Lindsey and Sylvester Johnson 
allowed no more hits, but the lead was 
safe. Score: Philadelphia 6, St. Louis 1. 

Third Game. It was a hot, sunny day. 
Manager Street knew that the bleachers in 
St. Louis would be patched with white 
shirts, making it hard for the Athletics to 
hit a side-arm pitcher. Doubtless he would 
have started Wild Bill Hallahan even if 
the weather had been different for when 
Hallahan is good, he is superb, now that 
catcher’s signals simple enough for him to 
understand have been worked out. At 
first, in spite of the blind spots made by 
those white shirts, it did not look like 
Hallahan’s day. Bishop led off with a 
single and Hallahan walked Cochrane with 
one out. Bishop, Cochrane, Simmons— 
anyone who could beat these sluggers 
would make the Athletics harmless, but 
now Simmons was up with two on base. 
The crowd sat in dead silence, then roared 
for joy. Simmons had struck out. Foxx 
got on, but Hallahan struck out Miller, 
retiring the side. 

After that crisis in the first inning Halla- 
han was in trouble again but equal to every 
emergency. Behind him, the Cardinals 
found their courage and hit as they had 
hit in the great spurt that won them the 
National League pennant. They knocked 
Rube Walberg out of the box in the fifth 
inning. In the seventh they hit some more, 
and Fielder Mule Haas let in a run by 
throwing to third instead of second on 
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Territory Served by Northwest Bancorporation 


...a State of Great Natural Resources 


Sourn DAKOTA is knownasa great agricultural 
state — its broad fertile plains producing exceptional 
yields of alfalfa, corn, wheat, flax and other grains. A 
total farm income close to $500,000,000 — an average 
annual income of over $6,000 for every farm, and it 
is estimated the dairy income alone for 1930 will 
exceed any other product. 


But today, South Dakota is being considered as 
more than a great agricultural state. 


Manufacturing is developing to an extent that the 
next decade may easily see the annual income from the 
manufactured products exceed that of agri- 
culture. Untapped mineral resources are a 
storehouse of practically every known mineral 
—great quarries hold almost inexhaustible 
quantities of granite. Large deposits of lead— 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 





zinc—mica—two billion tons of lignite coal can be 
converted into productive power, and South Dakota 
ranks second in the production of gold—contains the 
world’s largest tin mill. 


This great state — larger in area than the combined 
states of New England is situated in the exact center of 
the North American continent, toward which each 
year the density of population is marching steadily. 
South Dakota offers to agriculture—to capital —to 


industry, one of the great opportunities of this age. 


Bancorporation banks in South Dakota are located 
in the following cities: Aberdeen, Britton, 
Brookings, Chamberlain, Deadwood,Gregory, 
Groton, Huron, Lead, Milbank, Mobridge, 
Philip, Rapid City, Redfield, Sioux Falls, 
Spearfish, Sturgis, Watertown. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
COMBINED RESOURCES $483,000,000 
BancNorthwest Company — Investment Securities Division 
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QA. Galton. 


...adays drink for [hirsty Air 






New Humidifier 
shows folly of radiator pans 


tite winter days! 


Dry, Thirsty Air! Colds, 
chapped skin, ruined fur- 
niture—the natural result. 
Moisture is needed. Gal- 
lons, not pints, of water 
must be added to the air 
tomakeit comfortable and 
healthful. Authorities tell 
us that 24 gallons of water 
a day —four quarts an 
hour—should be evaporated in the av- 
erage home. In large homes as much as 
100 gallons. But how? 


Radiator pans are woefully inadequate. 
Absorbent wicks are untidy. There is 
but one efficient, successful way. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifier! Twenty- 
four gallons or thrice that many are 
easily, economically, and silently evap- 
orated by it. You don’t have to worry 
about the right amount for health and 
comfort. It is entirely automatic. The 
colder the weather, the drier the air, 
and the more moisture that is needed. 
Correspondingly, the colder the weather, 
the hotter the humidifying-radiator is 
maintained and the more water it 
evaporates. Nothing to regulate or get 
out of repair; nothing to wear out; 
nothing to fill. No belts, fans, or mo- 
tors; no noise, steam, or odor. 


Leading heating engineers have tested 
it for you. Hundreds of fine-home own- 
ers throughout America have proved 
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* HUMIDIFIER * 


$750 to $225 f. 0.-b. factory, in- 
stallation extra, in beautiful metal 
cabinet. Other models in period 
wood cabinets. Supplied also for 
recessing in wall. 


its efficiency. Now you, too, can enjoy 
its benefits. Just replace one radiator 
in your home with the Doherty-Brehm 
Humidifier. Or add it to your hot 
water, steam, or vapor heating system 
as an additional heating and humidify- 
ing unit. One centrally located in a 
home will fill every room with the soft, 
moist, comfortable atmosphere of a 
spring morning. It can be recessed in 
a wall or supplied with an attractive 
enclosure in keeping with the furnish- 
ings of your home. 


Sold on the CRAN E Budget Plan 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifier is sold 
by Crane Co. through dependable heat- 
ing and plumbing contractors, and dis- 
played in Crane Exhibit Rooms. You 
can buy it under the Crane Budget Plan 
and pay only 10% down, the rest in small 
monthly payments. Call in the nearby 
contractor and tell him to equip your 
home now. Mail coupon below for free 
booklet of helpful information. 


- BRE HM 


Co. 8 @224 6 & 


DOHERTY-BREHM CO., 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your instructive booklet about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm Humidifier. 


I have......rooms in my house. I have hot water......steam.... 
ae 


Ee ee ee ee ee 


..vapor...... heat. 











Watkins’ hit. Bottomley had stifled the 
only dangerous rally of the A’s by climbing 
over a row of box seats along the first base 
line to catch Foxx’s foul in the sixth. St. 
Louis 5, Philadelphia o. 

Fourth Game. St. Louis fans had 
been wondering what strategies Connie 
Mack was pondering on the huge score- 
card with which, sitting in plain sight, he 
followed each day’s game. He had given 
Grove an extra day of rest to make sure 
he would be right, and Grove pitched well 
—but not quite so well as the Cardinal’s 
Jesse Haines. Third Baseman Dykes of 
the Athletics made a wild throw with two 
on base and the score tied in the fourth. 
This was bad luck for Grove, but Wil- 
son’s hit a minute later would have scored 
Hafey with the winning run anyway. The 
game was won by Haines’s workmanlike 
performance in keeping the ball where 
each Athletic batter did not like to have 
it, and by Shortstop Gelbert who made 
two of the five St. Louis hits, great plays 
in the field. Cardinals 3, Athletics 1. 

Fifth Game. Now came real drama. 
For eight innings a pitchers’ duel—Bur- 
leigh Grimes and his spitball against young 
George Earnshaw, neither letting a man 
get round the bases. In the eighth, with 
three Athletics dancing on the baselines, 
two force plays got Grimes out of trouble. 
With cowbells, rattles, and tin horns, the 
crowd asked for a score. But Grove, who 
had gone in for Earnshaw, retired the 
Cardinals. It was the ninth inning and the 
score was still o-o, when Jimmy Foxx came 
up with Cochrane on base and knocked 
the first pitch into the stands for a home- 
run. Grimes slammed his glove on the 
ground as_ spectators in_ shirt-sleeves 
fought in the stands for the ball that 








had made history. Athletics 2, Cardi- 
nals o. : 
Stars 

From England, France, Hawaii, the 


Philippines and many a U. S. waterway, 
little sailboats came by freight to Chesa- 
peake Bay, were refitted and tuned up. 
Last week they raced for the big silver 
cup the Johnson brothers, Graham and 
Lowndes, of Easton, Md., won last year 
in New Orleans with Eel. The boats 
were Stars—the most popular class of 
racing sloops in the world, 22 ft. 73 in. 
long, Marconi rigged. Sometimes they 
went windward and leeward off Gibson 
Island Clubhouse, to a buoy and back, 
and sometimes around a little triangular 
course in which they turned eight buoys 
although the course totaled only 10} mi. 
Stars are fast in light airs, but on the 
Chesapeake they had two days of strong 
racing weather. On the last morning the 
bay was choppy and little puffs heeled 
the gunwales down so that many of the 
racers shipped water. There were 22 
racers out the last day, but the winners 
in points for the series seemed pretty 
sure to be Temple IV of California or 
Peggy Wee of Long Island. At the start 
Peggy Wee was over the line before the 
gun and had to clear off the course and 
come round again. Nine boats were 


around the first mark ahead of her, but 
somehow Arthur Knapp Jr. and Newell 
P. Weed worked Peggy Wee through them 
and slipped past Temple IV on the last 
windward leg, to come in fourth—winning 
first place with 98 points. 
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You must show a 


PROFIT 


Either by OPERATING ECONOMIES 


or INCREASED SALES 


NHERE are times when it’s a tough job to increase sales. Despite 
your best selling efforts gross volume of business tends to slip. 
Yet you must show a satisfactory profit! 

If you are wrestling with such a problem, why not maintain profits 
by cutting down operating and administrative expenses? Many com- 
panies are enjoying normal net profits these days despite a reduction 
in gross, which indicates what can be accomplished by eliminating 
waste, cutting expenses — doing more at less cost. 

Have you considered the many possible uses of Addressograph in 
a program of economy? In addition to the jobs it does for the sales 
department, Addressograph will work for every department of your 
business, every hour of the day, every day of the week. In record- 
keeping, routing, shipping, making collections, writing factory forms, 
disbursing, duplicating, printing and mailing. And all this it will do 
cheaper and 10 to 50 times faster than is possible by old methods! 


Call the Addressograph representative in your locality. Let him show 
you what Addressograph will do in every department of your business. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices : 901 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Limited, 30 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph Limited, London N. W. 10 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories ; Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


Copyright 1930. Addressograph Co. 


TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 








Electric and automatic Addresso- 
graphs —print through a ribbon— 
speeds from 2,000 to 12,000 impres- 
sions an hour. Electric machines 
$295 to 8870—automatic machines 
$595 to $12,750, f. o. b. Factory. 





Class 5200 Dupligraph produces 500 
personalized letters an hour with 
name and address, salutation, body 
of letter and date. Prices $300 to 
$350. Other duplicating machines 
$57.50 to $2,025, f. o. b. Factory. 





Small Addressographs operate at 

speeds from 500 to 1,800 impressions 

an hour. Print through a ribbon. 

Prices from $20 to $264.75, f. o. 6. 
Factory. 
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Up Strike Orchestras 


(See front cover) 

From one end of the land to the other, 
symphony orchestras last week tuned 
themselves for the opening of a new 
season. Manhattan, Philadelphia and 
Seattle actually began their concerts. Im- 
portant bands in other cities busied them- 
selves * with rehearsals or announcing 
schedules. 

In Boston. Most ambitious of the 
season’s programs is that mapped out by 
the Boston Symphony. The occasion war- 
rants it. Fifty years have passed since the 
late Major Henry Lee Higginson under- 
took to provide Bostonians with a per- 
manent orchestra, brought over German 
George Henschel to take first command. 
Despite his 80 years, Henschel came back 
last week to inaugurate the jubilee season 
with a repetition of his original program. 
Conductor Sergei Alexandrovitch Kousse- 
vitzky anticipated the opening with a su- 
perb radio concert, planned his actual 
return for the season’s second week. 
Scheduled for the winter are the premiéres 
of many contemporary works, a Beetho- 
even Festival to be given in Washington 
through the first week in December, a 
Bach Festival in Boston in March. 

To Sergei Koussevitzky is due 100% 
credit for the Boston Symphony’s present 
excellence. Seven years ago it was in 
sorry state. Frenchmen Henri Rabaud 


and Pierre Monteux, successors to the 





maligned Karl Muck,* had proved inca- 
pable. The directors were appraising all 
the availables in Europe when they came 
upon a Russian exiled in Paris. They 
traced his history: at 12 he had been chef 
d’orchestre in the theatre of his native 
town (Tver in North Russia), composed 
whatever music was required: for the plays 
and conducted the entr’actes. At 14 he 
went to Moscow to study, chose for his 
instrument the bull fiddle, toured Europe 
for ten years as a contrabass virtuoso. 
By 1919 he had achieved his ambition, 
become a conductor again. Koussevitzky 
concerts were soon famous in Moscow 
and Petrograd but that was not enough 
for its leader. He wanted to reach the 
great masses of R:ssians who had never 
heard a symphony concert. So for several 
summers he chartered a steamer, cruised 
the 2,300 mi. down the River Volga play- 
ing to the peasants who gathered on its 
banks. The Revolution made Russia im- 
possible for most musicians. Koussevitzky 
left along with the rest, settled in Paris 
where in partnership with his wife he still 
conducts the profitable music-publishing 
house called Edition Russe. 

The choice of Koussevitzky for Boston 
has proved singularly happy. He is an 
excellent musician, although it is said he 
cannot read a score, has to hire pianists 
to teach him new music before he in turn 


*On an hysterical, unproved charge of pro- 
Germanism, Muck lost his Boston post. 


































HUMIDIFIES ... but more than that... 


CONTROLS HUMIDITY 


If you are seeking to correct the harmful effects of dry 
heated air then you need more than just a humidify- 
ing device. Humidity must be controlled accurately, 
positively; air must be washed free from impurities; 
moisture must be properly diffused; circulation of air 
must be forced throughout the house. Lewis Air Con- 
ditioners give you complete and automatically con- 
trolled air conditioning. Humidity is produced ina 
vaporous, gaseous form; diffusion is rapid and com- 
plete; recirculation of air is provided; all air is washed; 
relative humidity is regulated as accurately as your 
temperature. The Lewis does the whole job of air con- 
ditioning — do not be satisfied with less. Write today. 
Lewis Corporation, 805 2nd Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE HUMITROL 


The patented Lewis Hum- 
itrollookslikea thermostat 
—acts like one. Humidity 
control is placed at your 
jingertips as completely as 
is control of temperature. 
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DEALERS WANTED—Unusual opportunity for aggressive, well-established firms. 


LEWI 


AUTOMATICALLY 
w CONTROLLED W 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


can transmit it to his men. He has the 
magnetism, the energy which were neces- 
sary to rejuvenate Boston’s orchestra in 
1924. He has an insatiable interest in new 
music and a talent for playing it. His 
programs are indisputably the best in the 
country. So is his understanding of Ravel 
and Debussy. 

In Boston Koussevitzky has become 
completely at home. He has an establish- 
ment in Jamaica Plain, an entourage 
which includes his wealthy, matronly- 
looking wife Nathalie; a vivacious niece, 
Olga Naumoff, who is his secretary; Valet 
Ivan who prepares him occasional Russian 
dishes; Ivan’s wife; and Droll, a lively 
Boston terrier. Often in the early morn- 
ing the Maestro may be seen walking in 
the Rockwood Street section around Ja- 
maica Pond. Even those who do not recog- 
nize him suspect him of being a great 














Wide World 
CONDUCTOR KLEIBER 


Toscanini’s boots are big for anyone. 


man. He pays no attention to traffic lights, 
strides across the busiest streets stopping 
the onrush of automobiles with much the 
same gesture that he uses to get a pianis- 
simo from his bandsmen. 

Koussevitzky likes Boston, is rightfully 
proud of the wonders he has worked with 
the Orchestra. And Boston is well-pleased 
with her Russian. She admires his dis- 
tinguished appearance, his faultlessly tai- 
lored clothes. She thrills to his music, the 
imploring, personal manner in which he 
makes it. But Koussevitzky’s victory has 
extended beyond the concert hall. Not 
only is his music fashionable but he has 
won the battle of Beacon Hill, been ac- 
cepted and féted as no other conductor 
before him. Philadelphia’s Stokowski, 
whose social success has been faintly 
tinged with notoriety, might well envy 
Koussevitzky his last great honor: election 
to the exclusive Somerset Club. (Arturo 
Toscanini would fail to see any artistic 
significance. ) 

In Manhattan. For years the musical 
monopoly over Manhattan’s smart set was 
unquestionably held by Opera. Prior to 
the formal first-night at the Metropolitan 
none but the truly musical concerned 
themselves with the utterances of great 
composers. But in the past few seasons 
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Residence at Ft. Wayne, Ind., in 
which COP-R-LOY Pipe was 
installed by Arthur Ehrman, 
Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractor. William Harrod, Archi- 
tect and General Contractor. 
COP-R-LOY Pipe furnished by 
the Wayne Belting & Supply 
Company and United Supply 
Company. 





Emerson - Brantingham Corpo- 
ration, Rockford, Illinois, employs 
COP-R-LOY for the manu- 
facture of E-B commercial truck 
bodies. In their catalog they state: 
“COP-R-LOY, which we con- 
sider the foremost copper alloyed 
steel of the day, has been selected 
to insure the minimum tendency 
to rust under atmospheric con- 
ditions. COP-R-LOY has the 
qualities which permit ex- 
traordinarily fine workmanship 
in fashioning it to commercial 
body specifications.” 





The Vorclone Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., manufacturers of 
laundry and dry cleaning ma- 
chinery, use COP-R-LOY Pipe 
for the equipment of low tem- 
perature drying tumblers, one of 
which is illustrated above. 


In steel lath, corner-bead, 
steel roofing, gutter, spout- 
ingand otheraccessories, 
the use of COP-R-LOY 
brings to building construc- 
tion strength and fire-proof 
protection of steel plus an in. 
creased resistance to expos- 
ure, at nominal cost. 





Palacio Del Congreso, Havana, Cuba—the Cuban Capitol Building. Arch- 
étect Sr. Eugenio Reyneri. Plans approved by Dr. Carlos Miguel de 
Cespedes, Secretary of Public Works. Purdy & Henderson Company, 
Havana, Cuba, Engineers and Contractors. COP-R-LOY used for cool- 
ing and ventilating system installed by the Typhoon Fan Co, of N. Y, 


SELECTED! 


FOR SHEER MERIT... . 
THIS BETTER AND MORE 
DURABLE, MODERN STEEL 


This building, where Pan-American history will be made, 
is cooled and ventilated by equipment made of COP-R-LOY 
because, here, resistance to tropical corrosive agencies is 
of utmost importance. 

In fact, wherever exposure is a problem to be met, 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, delivers satisfactory 
service because of the resistance with which it is endowed 
by the Wheeling copper alloying process. Yet durability is 
only one of its many advantages, as is evident by its selection 
also for much interior equipment not subject to exposure. 

So you find it not only used by architects and contractors 
but by manufacturers, for many products, as well as by rail- 
roads and other consumers of sheet steel. 

Such a large number of things are made of COP-R-LOY 
that it is quite impossible to record all, but on this page is 
a representative list. When you buy articles such as these, 
it will be to your advantage to choose those made of 
COP-R-LOY. When you build, call for the use of this finer 
steel, Write for descriptive booklet. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Principal Subsidiary Companies: 


Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company é 


Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed 

Plates, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, Metal 

Lath, Roofings, Fence, Range Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels, Sheet Steel 
Products for Building and for the Home, Farm and Factory 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 











A Kauffman Rod Grill Radiator 

Shield, manufactured by American 

Metal Products Corporation, St. 

Louis, equipped with a humidifying 

ban made of COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel. 


The Whirldry Washer, manu- 
factured by the Whirldry Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, is made of 
COP-R-LOY 
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COP-R:LOY 
THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 
TO GIVE 


MAXIMUM VALUE 
AND SERVICE 








AIRPLANE HANGARS 
AIRBLANE PARTS 
AIRPORT CULVERTS 
ASH CANS 
ASH PIT DOORS 


BASE SCaaED 
BARN 


BASKE Ts 
BLACK SHEETS 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
BOILER TUBES 
BOTTLE DISPENSERS 


CLOTHES WASHERS 
COAL DOORS 
CONDUIT 
COOLING TOWERS § 
CORNER BEAD 
CORNICES 
COTTON GINS 
CULVERTS 


EAVES TROUGH 
ELBOWS 


FENCE 
FENCE POSTS 
FIRE PAILS 
FLAG POLES 
FLASHINGS 
FLUMES 
FURNACES 
FUSE BOXES 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
GARAGES 
GARBAGE CANS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
GRAVE ARCHES ‘ 
GRAVE VAULTS i 


GRILLES ; 
GUTTERS ie a 


HUMIDIFIERS be 


LAMPS Ped 
LAMP POSTS 
LAUNDRY DRYERS 


MACHINE SHEDS 
MEASURES, 
METAL LAT 
METALW ARE 
MINF CARS 


OIL HEATERS 
OIL TANKS 
OVENS 


AILS 
PICT URE MOLD 
PIPE 


PIPE NIPPLES 
POSTER PANELS 


RADIATOR COVERS 
RAILINGS 
RAILROAD CARS 
RANGE BOILERS 
REFRIGERATOR COILS 
REFRIGERATOR PANS 
REFRIGERATORS 
REGISTER SHIELDS 
RIDGE ROLLS 
RODS 
ROLLER CANS 
ROOFING 
ROOFING TERNES 


SCAFFOLD 
SHINGLES 
SIDING 
SIGNS 
SKYLIGHT SASH 
SPANISH TILE 
SPIKES, RAILROAD 
SPOUTING 
SPRINKLING CANS 
STAMPINGS 
STEEL BUILDINGS 
STEEL PLATES 
STEEL PATA a 


‘OVES 

STREET CARS ae i 

STREET LIGHTING POLES 
STUCCO BINDER 
SWITCH BOXES 








TANK CARS ba 
TERNE COATED SHEETS 
TIE PLATES, RAILROAD 
TROLLEY CARS 
TRUCK BODIES 
TUBS 


VALLEYS 
VENTILATORS, FACTORY 
VENTILATORS, HOME 





WASHING MACHINES feet 
WASTE CANS a: 
WATER COOLERS 4 
WATER HEATERS 
WATER TANKS 
WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE 
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PASSPORTS—wWhen you travel your pass- 


port is your letter of introduction to foreign 


officials. It identifies you. It carries the prestige 


and protection of your government. It breaks 


down barriers. 


Your business letters travel for you. They | 


often save you the trouble of traveling. Does the 


paper they are written on help establish your | 


identity? Does it reflect the character and stand- | 


ing of your firm? : : Distinguished business 


stationery is in a sense your letters’ passport. 


It gives them an added force, a greater mea- 





sure of prestige. It often breaks down barriers. | 


Crane’s Bond is the finest product of 


a house that has been making distin- 


guished writing paper for 130 years. 


RANEY 


BOND 


for letterheads and envelopes 
CRANE & CO., INC. * DALTON, MASS. 
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a subtle change has come to pass. Sym- 
phony concerts have become the height 
of fashion. Symphonic tastes are being 
cultivated. Subscriptions are at a pre- 
mium. Last week as fashionable a gather- 
ing as ever attended opera gathered for the 
first concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Yet not Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini, whose administration is 
in large measure responsible for the cur- 
rent Philharmonic vogue, but a henchman 
chosen by him last spring in Germany 
(Time, June 16) held the baton. His 
name: Erich Kleiber. His home: Berlin, 
where he is director of the Staatsoper on 
Unter den Linden. 

Weber’s Freischiitz Overture, an un- 
known Mozart serenade, Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, Richard Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel—this was the conventional 
program with which Kleiber chose to in- 
troduce himself to the U. S. By hearsay 
most members of his audience knew him 
to be a charming, unassuming person, 
born in Vienna, educated in Prague (where 
privation robbed him of his hair), trained 
in the opera houses of Darmstadt, Bar- 
men-Elberfeld, Diisseldorf, Mannheim. 
They knew him to have a pretty U. S. 
wife, a former Ruth Goodrich of Cali- 
fornia whom he met three years ago in 
Buenos Aires when he was conducting at 
the Colén and she was attached to the 
U.S. Embassy there. They had heard of 
his penchant for photography, his ad- 
miration for Napoleon, Nikisch, Tosca- 
nini; of his open-mindedness toward all 
new music. Yet personal detail holds scant 
interest if a conductor’s music is unin- 
spired. To their regret, through the Frei- 
schiitz and the Mozart, the Philhar- 
monic’s subscribers could not refrain from 
reckoning the weeks until Toscanini’s re- 
turn in November. But the Beethoven 
was more compelling and the Strauss 
earned the newcomer an ovation. 

Critics were unconvinced. They were 
amused that Conductor Kleiber looks like 
a sturdy, militant edition of their col- 
league, Samuel Chotzinoff of the New 
York World. Their verdict was of the 
kindly, noncommittal sort, as if they 
realized the unfairness of trying to fit a 
merely capable musician to the seven- 
league boots worn so easily by the giant 
Toscanini. 

In Philadelphia subscribers were 
meticulously prompt for the opening of 
the 31st season. They had been warned 
that last year’s system would prevail: 
doors would be closed at the beginning 
of the concert, none admitted until the 
lights went up for intermission. Last year 
this decree caused considerable dissatis- 
faction among subscribers. Many objected 
to what seemed to them the high-handed- 
ness of Conductor Leopold Stokowski. 
Tardiness, they argued, was occasionally 
unavoidable, long waiting in the lobby an 
undeserved penance. Was it too much to 
expect Stokowski to follow the conven- 
tional pattern, start his program with a 
short number, then admit late-comers 
before proceeding with the rest of the 
concert?’ 

As if to show his disdain for so un- 
appreciative a herd, Stokowski began his 
program last week with Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony which takes the best part 
of an hour to perform. A few unfortu- 
nates were locked out, but neither Sto- 
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m- 5 | kowski nor his audience gave them 
ht thought. He was completely absorbed in “ 
ng recreating long-familiar music, later in i 
re- translating the Prometheus of Skriabin in e ri Ss fe) C ra 
er- which Pianist Harold Bauer was expert 
he soloist and the Firebird Suite of Igor j 4 
ar- Stravinsky. t 
tor Thanks to the income from a $2,000,000 oO Ca r e a e rs 
is endowment fund, outstanding contributors a 
ur- to which were Orchestra President Alex- 
an ander Van Rensselaer and the late Edward Controlled 
ny Bok, the Philadelphia season is a long, 
dis ambitious one this year. Stokowski will | Hot Water 
in, conduct the first part of the season (with | 
on the exception of the two weeks when he | Heat from 
- changes places with Toscanini), Ossip sido odds sid), 
un- Gabrilowitsch the second part, Stokowski wy lenis ie. aitee 
n’s the last. Alexander Smallens, talented | a 
Till conductor of the defunct Civic Opera 
nal (Time, Apr. 21) has been engaged as 
in- assistant. A South American tour is under 
say consideration for spring. 
im In Seattle the Orchestra has followed 
on, the example of Cleveland, chosen for its 
ere new manager a woman, Bertha M. Stryker, 
ned energetic worker in the Seattle Music and | HaDees gives all E f am 
sar- Art Foundation. (Cleveland’s capable . comfortable when you drive 
im. orchestra manager is Adella Prentiss the heat doa desire y 
wey Hughes.) Karl Krueger, young Viennese —when you want it —regardless of the weather. 
ali- conductor who took over the Seattle —as you want it You have a closed car for pro- 
in Orchestra at the time of its reorganization — pure, healthful heat 
rat in 1926, again has sole command. —at the touch of a finger tection and comfort—now make 
the Detroit’s opening concert was sched- , —onceinstalled, never Lcoeil 
1 of uled to present Ossip Gabrilowitsch as removed your clos car as cozy aS your 
ad- soloist as well as conductor. Associate Pi tary of service é living room... on sub-zero days 
sca- Victor Kolar will have charge during —blows hot when it’s ‘ 
all Gabrilowitsch’s tenure in Philadelphia — monn" ...on just cold days ...oron the 
‘ant se a ae =. Q . 1 =— ows cool when its ” “a 
om i pa ag al doe imal mest rita hes i chilly days of Autumn and Spring. 
= ‘ , : os —forcing air circulati 
rei- Cleveland will begin its 13th season QV Front dash models for Sedans 
har- Oct. 16 under Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff. dc ‘al model f 
rom In January it is anticipated that the petite y tae dee: «4 and Woupes—a special model Lor 
re- Orchestra will move into its own hall, largest bonding house, the Ford cars—also a De Luxe Rear 
ven given by John L. and the late Mrs. National Surety Company. 
uss Severance. ri ch mg gra Seat Heater. 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Minne- extra cost to yous ‘ 
were apolis will hear their first programs on Ask your dealer to explain to 
like Oct. 17. Under Conductor Frederick you what HaDees Hot Water Car 
col- Stock the Chicago Symphony will give its : 
— usual series in Orchestra Hall, additional Heater can do to increase the 
the concerts in Milwaukee and at the Uni- ss 
they versity of Chicago. The Cincinnati Sym- pleasure of all eal driving. 
ht a phony points with pride to its thriving 
ven- under the sponsorship of the Institute of LIBERTY FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
lant Fine Arts (endowment scheme begun (A Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 
three years ago by Mrs. Charles Phelps ROCKFORD, ILL. 
were Taft and her late husband). Minneapolis 
g ol concerts under Belgian Henri Verbrugghen 
rned are to be broadcast over a nation-wide 
vail: hook-up. Mrs. Carlyle Scott is this Or- HaDees non- freezing 
ining chestra’s new manager.* fluid, the never-failing, 
the 5 California concerts are also scheduled Fan-forced economical, all-winter 
year to begin in October. Los Angeles will heat in all models radiator fluid. 
satis- have its second season under Conductor Ask your dealer. 
>cted Artur Rodzinski (formerly Philadelphia 
\ded- Orchestra assistant), its eleventh with Rear seat heater 
wski. William Andrews Clark Jr. as sole sup- \) j s) 
nally porter. San Francisco will have two new 5 y 5) me ) ) ) ) j 
yy an conductors to succeed Alfred Hertz: for 
ch to the first three months, British Basil Cam- Hh fy mT iff 





ven- eron; then Russian Issai Dobrowen (re- 
ith a cent conductor in Norway). 

mers he Portland (Ore.) Symphony is 
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again under Willem Van Hoogstraten. 


St. Louis will have three guest con- a a _ WAT E R 


) un- ductors: Spanish Enrique Fernandez Ar- 
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- part orchestra as was erroneously reported in TIME. 
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Maybe the trouble is 


you haven’t found your 





x you find it hard to stay on the 
job, if you’re going stale, losing 
interest—then check up, for some- 
thing’s wrong. Check your health, 
check your habits, by all means check 
your smoking. The wrong way or the 
wrong tobacco—either may be the 


whole cause of your trouble. 


Your right smoke is one form of 
tobacco or another, this brand or that 
—nobody else can say, and even you 
can’t know till you try. It may be 
pipes. It may be Edgeworth in pipes. 
Why don’t you try Edgeworth? Why 
don’t you discover its cool and even 
burning, its benevolence that never 
bites, its savor of fine old burleys 
blended just right? These qualities 
are Edgeworth, they are the results 
of Edgeworth’s distinctive ‘‘eleventh 
process,”” and they may win you to 
pipes and Edgeworth as they have 
won so many other men. 


Spend fifteen cents ior a full tin of 
Edgeworth at the nearest tobacco 
shop, or mail the coupon for a gen- 
erous free trial packet. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
em 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“Ready Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co.,' 

Richmond, Va. 














LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


T’ll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it in a 
good pipe. 


My name. 
My street address. 


Ee aa aie 


Now let the Edgeworth come! TM-47 


bos, Czech George Szell and Parisian 
Vladimir Golschmann. 


Omaha will have Joseph Littau, con- 
ductor at Roxy’s cinemansion in Manhat- 
tan, to succeed Sandor Harmati who is ill. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Philharmonic, 
nucleus of a civic orchestra which gives 
popular concerts and concerts for school 
children, will play first on Nov. 7 under 
Eugene Goossens. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Symphony con- 
tinues under Vladimir Shavitch. 

—© 
Wire, Textiles, Music 

Thanks to a printer, a carpetmaker, a 
banker and a conductor, Worcester, Mass. 
(famed for machinery, wire and textile 
manufacturies) was treated last week to 
its 71st festival of music. Six years ago 
New England’s oldest festival threatened 
to snuff out for lack of financial support. 
President Hamilton B. Wood of Common- 
wealth Press, a dabbler in musical compo- 
sition, became indignant at the prospect. 
He won the support of keen Carpetmaker 
Matthew P. Whittall and Treasurer Harri- 
son G. Taylor of the local Five Cents 
Savings Bank. Together these three can- 
vassed the city for subscriptions, engaged 
Conductor Albert Stoessel. Now the an- 
nual concerts in Mechanics Hall are re- 
warded with increasing enthusiasm. Or- 
chestral numbers, choruses and solos won 
high praise last week. Outstanding feature 
came at the second concert when prodi- 
gious Ruggiero Ricci, aged 9, played his 
violin in Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto. 
Because of pending litigation between his 
parents and his guardian, Violinist Mary 
Elizabeth Lackey (Time, Aug. 11), young 
Ricci had been forbidden to leave New 
York State unguarded by police. Two 
stalwart officers accompanied him to the 
very stage of Mechanics Hall, but the boy 
was apparently unmoved by the stir they 
caused, or by the presence in the front 
row of his watchful father. With great 
self-possession he scraped a little curtsey, 
gave a rarely luminous performance of the 
Concerto, returned to his towering escorts. 

— 


Y 


Mr. Eckstein’s Bill 

Louis Eckstein, retired publisher of 
Red Book and Blue Book, patron of rustic 
summer opera at Ravinia Park, IIl., an- 
nounced Ravinia’s 1930 deficit: $241,000, 
largest in 19 years. Patron Eckstein’s 
share: $139,107.20, other patrons making 
up the balance. Cost what it may, so long 
as he lives, Mr. Eckstein said, there will 
be opera at Ravinia. 

— «+ 

Return of Morini 


Prodigious child musicians have a way 
of flourishing like the flowers of the field 
and fading just as fast. An exception last 
week proved to be Violinist Erika Morini 
who nine years ago at the age of 15, made 
a début memorable for rare technique, 
vigorous emotion. For three years Morini 
toured the U. S. successfully, then retired 
to her home in Vienna. Last week after 
six years she returned—mop of black 
hair, vivid green dress—and despite her 
acrobatic tactics impressed a Manhattan 





| audience with her increased poise, under- 


standing. 


Hamley Kit travels in 
ROYAL COMPANY 





Ambassadors, Senators... 
Kings of Industry 


THE LIST of Hamley Three convenient sizes. 
Kit users reads like the A great gift! 
Nation’s Blue Book.No At exclusive shops, or by mail 
wonder it’s popular! postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
Banishes trick loops 335 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 
and gadgets. Gives men $ 6.00size.... 854 x34 x178 
a hand-made box of  .750Site.. 9/2 x42 x2% 
‘ : 10.00 size....10 4% x 534x234 
genuine solid leather . a ‘ 
4 Name or initials on lid, 25c extra. 
of superb quality* ... 
with room for all thei —Sooweyonget ie 
" r OF a. 2 em genuine Hamley, 
“pet” toilet articles. with this mark on 
Natural russet color. bottom,  ewnesco 


HAMLEY |jf] KIT 


MADE UKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
or cenuine J , @ here 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
















SS tee Gs 
Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB. 5.1931 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


71 days of delight 


Atrip to the “Eternal City,’’ Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore excursions 





The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection, Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 


For choice accommodations make reservations now. 
Rates from $955 


Write for illustrated booklet “*L” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
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Exposed Heart 


A Michigan trapper named St. Martin | 


was shot in the stomach in 1822. The 
accident proved good fortune to Medicine. 
For Dr. William Beaumont, young Army 
surgeon, succeeded in healing the wound, 
except for a clean hole three inches in 
diameter. Through that hole Dr. Beau- 
mont was able to study the processes of 
human digestion for the many years which 
St. Martin continued to live. 

Last week at Little Rock, Ark., Medi- 
cine had a chance comparable to the 
famed St. Martin case. Marie Overby, 9, 
and her mother had been motoring near 
the city. Their car became entangled in 
a fallen high-power transmission line. 
Mrs. Overby was electrocuted. Rescuers 
rushed Marie to Little Rock where hospi- 
tal attendants discovered a nine-inch hole 
burned through her left chest wall. Flesh, 
ribs and pleura were gone. The left lung 
had collapsed. But her heart was beating 
strongly. She said she felt no pain. There 
was no possible hope of saving her. So 
the doctors, mindful of the professional 
value of an exposed heart action, dragged 
in a moving picture camera, photographed 
the puzzled little girl’s viscera the 14 
hours she continued to live. 


—<o- 


“Eminently Prominent” Boss 


The American Medical Association was 
perturbed last week by a Manhattan re- 
port that an “eminently prominent 
doctor” had agreed to become boss of 
the U. S. cosmetic industry and by shrewd 
publicity to persuade U. S. women that 
beauty culture is a necessity of health. 
The: report developed at the confused 
American Beauty Congress of the Beauty 
Industries Manufacturers’ 
Members supply the 45,000 U. S. beauty 
“shoppes,” which do a gross business of 
$750,000,000 yearly in muds, creams, 
lotions, dyes, polishes, tweezers, scissors, 
clippers, curlers, chairs, mirrors, towels, 
sterilizers, et al. They would like all 
beauticians to be high grade. They would 
like to eliminate those who charge only 
25¢ for a manicure or finger wave, $2 for 





a permanent wave. They would like every | 


operator to own a sterilizer and use at 
least one clean towel on each customer. 
They would like to invert the phrase 
which New York City’s Health Com- 
missioner Shirley Wilmott Wynne* gave 
them: “Health is the basis of real 
beauty.” 

All this they argued last week under 
the presidency of Benjamin F. Breslauer. 
“An eminently prominent doctor” would 
be desirable as their Tsar, they thought. 
But, although such an eminence might be 
found willing to brave the A. M. A.’s 
profound objection to any member com- 
mercializing his profession, members of 
the Beauty Industries Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation frankly told each other that they 








Does it Pay to Hire 
Half a Man? 


Association. | 


*October magazines and other advertising | 
media carry Dr. Wynne’s signed testimonial for | 


Colgate’s toothpaste. This was a bold violation 


of medical ethics, but consistent with Dr. | 


Wynne’s advocacy of advertising by doctors. 
When last week he heard that his local medical 
society was thinking of trying him for this ethi- 
cal breach, he resigned. 


HE brake-service man who uses 
anything but the best brake lin- 
ing is only half a man as far as you 
are concerned. 
It takes him just as long to put on an 
inferior lining as it would to put on 
the best. But if the inferior lining 
lasts only half as long — as is fre- 
quently the case—you get only half 
as much benefit out of his labor as 
you might get. 
In other words, he is only half a 
workman, drawing a whole man’s 
pay- 
Labor is an important item in any 
brake relining job. In many cases it 
represents more than half the total 


cost. Make sure that the labor you 
pay for is not wasted on inferior 
linings. 

The largest bus and truck operators, 
to whom braking efficiency and 
economy are most important, use 
Ferodo Linings even though these 
linings cost them a little more per 
foot. They wouldn’t buy these lin- 
ings if it didn’t pay. Moreover, a 
careful survey indicates that Ferodo 
Linings are the fastest growing lin- 
ings in point of sales. There must 
be a reason for that, also. 

May we therefore suggest that the 
next time your brakes need relining, 
you go to a Ferodo Service Station? 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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BRAKE LININGS 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


.....write for this mailing piece 
and a sample of (hamePharsatmphan 


,... know the FACTS 


OU WANT EFFICIENT INSULATION—this mailing piece shows Insulite, full half 
inch thick, gives an eighth more insulation than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating 
boards. It also shows how in a recent test of four well known insulation boards 


Insulite proved to be 14 % stronger. 


It explains how Insulite used as sheathing has several times the bracing strength of lumber hori- 
zontally applied. It shows how easy and economical Insulite is to apply — how Insulite Lath 


£%, * 














Insulite 
is a Full 1/2’ 
thick, all wood- 
fiber insulating 
board, chemically 
treated to resist mois- 
ture, vermin and ro- 
dents, and is not sub- 
ject to rot or disintegra- 
tion. It is an efficient 
sound deadener, and, 
most important of all, Insulite is not an ex- 
pensive extra in the construction or remodel- 
ing of your home. Insulite takes the place of 
non-insulating materials, thereby keeping 
costs down. 


Gnsulate with 






the Wood-Fiber Insulating Boara 






















takes the place of wood lath, adds in- 
sulation, and grips plaster with twice the 
strength of wood lath, thereby guarding 
\ walls and ceilings 

\ against unsightly 

& \lath streaks and 
\cracks. 





KNOW 


Your lumber dealer carries Insulite in 
stock. Mail the coupon below. Let us send 
you sample of Insulite and complete information 
on its uses and superiorities in building and 
remodeling. 


THE INSULITE CO. 
t (A Backus-Brooks Industry) ' 
: 1200 Builders Exchange, Department 42J iH 
: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ' 
‘ OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES ' 
! Please send me complete information about Insulite and } 
' its use in building or remodeling—elso a FREE SAMPLE. H 








distrusted each other, feared that some 
would gain control of their “eminently 
prominent” boss to the others’ com- 
mercial detriment. Last week there was 
no agreement on such a boss’s employ- 
ment. 


Fashions. Paul Henry Nystrom, 52, 
Columbia University professor of market- 
ing, gave the American Beauty Congress 
a survey of current cosmetic fashions: 
“At least half of all well-dressed women 
seen in fashionable restaurants and 
theatres as spectators at sporting events 
are wearing their hair short, but arranged 
in interesting and new waves. Ten to 
15% of 600 smart women studied used 
hair dyes and washes that give lighter 
or darker tones.” Fifty to 75% use rouge; 
80% have plucked and penciled eyebrows, 
Only the minority tint their fingernails. 

For next year he predicted short hair 
for women, more lipstick and hair dyes, 
less suntan, shorter fingernails. 

For men too he made prediction: “I 
have made a study of beards, for instance. 
You'll notice in history books that George 
Washington’s contemporaries (1732-99) 
were as clean shaven as the American 
businessman of today. Then. came a 
period of heavy beards, followed by 
another clean-shaven period, Daniel 
Webster’s time (1782-1852). The next 
bearded age lasted until around 1900. 
Men’s mass taste changes much more 
slowly than women’s, but it changes 
nevertheless. Your sons will be wearing 
heavy beards,” 


RELIGION 


California Cardinal? 


The U. S. will soon get a fifth cardinal, 
according to last week’s Vatican City des- 
patches, to rank with William Henry 
O’Connell (Boston), Denis Joseph Dough- 
erty (Philadelphia), George William 
Mundelein (Chicago), Patrick Joseph 
Hayes (New York City). The candidate 
in Pope Pius XI’s mind is “from an arch- 
diocese toward the West.” That points 
to Edward Joseph Hanna, 70, Archbishop 
of San Francisco. 

Westward Trend. The decision to 
make a western U. S. archbishop a cardinal 
runs with the current trend of the Roman 
Catholic organization to strengthen the 
Church in that region. Thus four years 
ago the International Eucharistic Congress 
conducted its magnificent pageantry at 
Chicago (Time, June 21, 1926). Last 
month the National Eucharistic Congress 
met grandly at Omaha. Last week the 
National Council of Catholic Women was 
at Denver. And Cardinal Hayes took 
train from Manhattan to California, to 
celebrate with Archbishop Hanna and 50,: 
ooo worshippers the 75th anniversary of 
San Francisco’s St. Ignatius College. From 
San Francisco he was to go to Los An- 
geles to help John Joseph Cantwell, 
Bishop of Los Angeles & San Diego, dedi- 
cate Los Angeles’ new cathedral. 

A good reason for Catholicism’s west- 
ward campaign: except in California and 
New Mexico, the Catholic proportion of 
the population is far below the one sixth 
average for the entire U. S. 
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Archbishop Hanna. The present is 
the second time that Archbishop Hanna 
has overtly been mentioned for the car- 
dinalate. The first time was 1923 (TIME, 
Dec. 10, 1923). 

Apparent cause of Archbishop Hanna’s 
1923 rejection was the persistent suspicion 
of his “modernism.” At the beginning of 
the century he was teaching theology in 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
(where he was born). He had studied at 
Rome, Cambridge and Munich and there 
had absorbed much of the modernized 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Thom- 
ism), philosophy which Pope Leo XIII 
(1878-1903) approved. But Thomism 
leads, if unrestrained, to dangerous ques- 
tioning of Roman Catholic dogma, to what 
Leo’s successor Pius X (1903-14) called 
pernicious “modernism.” 

Complaints of Professor Hanna’s mod- 
ernism reached the Vatican. They reached 
there at a particularly bad time for his 
ecclesiastical advancement, for Pius X 
was then preparing his stern encyclical 
letter, Pascendi Dominici Gregis, against 
modernism. That letter was published in 
1907, just as Professor Hanna was nomi- 
nated for coadjutor archbishop of San 





© Keystone 
ARCHBISHOP HANNA 


Catholicism is moving westward. 


Francisco. The papal thumb went harshly 
down on his promotion. 

But Professor Hanna eventually dis- 
proved those tenuous charges of modern- 
ism. He obediently accepted the whole 
papal program. Pius X relented, made 
him auxiliary bishop of San Francisco 
and titular bishop of Titopolis (1912). 
A new Pope, Benedict XV, promoted the 
onetime suspect to the archiepiscopal 
throne. 

All Californians respect Archbishop 
Hanna for an able, unbigoted, civic- 
minded citizen. In 1913, when the Japa- 
nese question became a national wrangle, 
he was the state’s choice for the important 
post of immigration commissioner. 

California Catholics revere him for 
maintaining the firm status of their church 
during a period when Protestant funda- 
mentalists have poured into the state from 
the midwest prairies, and the irrelizious 
from the Atlantic seaboard. 





NE line or grade of steel office 
- equipment can not lend itself to 
the most economical satisfaction of 
special requirements. Corry-James- 
town success is most evidenced each 
year in the ability and experience in 
handling special problems. In addi- 
tion to a line of stock units and desks 
is offered the particular manufacturing 
facilities for the production of built- 
to-order installations and a contract 
business of building special cases and 
cabinets for manufacturers in the 
office appliance field. 
Special problems are 
handled most efficiently by 
| men of sound experience. 
It is our constant endeavor 
to render service and main- 





Appliance Dealers 
Everywhere 





No matter what range of 
steel equipment you fur- 
nish, let us send you details 
of our special Inspection 
Offer on ‘‘Armor,”’ ‘‘Vik- 
ing,’ and ‘“‘Steel Age’’ lines 
of filing cases. Address 
CORR Y-JAMESTOWN 
MFG. CORP., Corry, Penna. 
Warehouse Stocks carried in 
New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, 














? 


What Are Your Special Problems 
in Steel Office Equipment 


Installation for 
the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund 
Society 


tain a reputation for excellence at 
lowest cost. 

A large institution recently repeated 
orders for special built-to-order equip- 
ment and found an added saving be- 
cause they could buy our stock units 
from letter files to desks in different 
gtades for different standards of re- 
quirements. 

Inquiries are welcomed either for 
requirements of special contract nature 
or for built-to-order installations or 
stock units and desks for the small 
office or large institutions. Ask your 
stationer or supply dealer to 
show youa letter file called 
‘‘Armor’’—a_ four-drawer 
file of such design and con- 
struction that you will 
be surprised at the qual- 
ity for the price. For 
Catalog and Engineer- 
ing Service, address Main 
Office, Corry-Jamestown 


Mfg. Corp., Corry, Penna. 





Corry Jansson raae ConP= 
**Armor’’—the great- 
est value for quality 
for the price. Two- 
drawer, three-draw- 
er, four-drawer files. 


FURNITURE 


Corry AMESTOWN 
STEEL 
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“Oh Goody— 
10 Minutes 
more in bed!” 





ARMSTRONG PERC-O-TOASTER 


N the breakfast table, right at 

your elbow, your Perc-O- 
Toaster prepares a complete 
breakfast for the family. No bust- 
ling around the kitchen. No elab- 
orate preparations for breakfast. 
No time-wasting trips back and 
forth to the dining room. 

Simply plug in the Perc-O- 
Toaster and this one appliance will 
do the whole job: make coffee and 
toast; warm upcereal; cook bacon, 
eggs, or what will you. And if the 
waffle mold is inserted in place of 
thetoastdrawer,it will makecrisp, 
dainty waffles. Breakfast goes 
along smoothly, calmly, quickly. 


The Perc-O-Toaster is really 
four helpful appliances in one, The 
minutes it saves will amaze you, 
and delight you when the alarm 
goes off in the morning. 


Price $11.85. (Waffle Mold 


$3.00 extra). 
Clrmstron 
SINCE 1899 


Armstrong Appli- 
ARMSTRONG Electric & Mfg. Corp. 


ances are sold by 
leading stores or 
Huntington, West Virginia 


shipped prepaid in 
U.S. A. on receipt 
of price. 


Wau t¥e-le)sle 
E STOVE 
$8.85 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 89, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. S., 
went to Boston, visited the chambers 
where he was onetime associate (1882-99), 
onetime chief justice (1899-1902) of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. Declared 
he, standing before a portrait of Charles 
Jackson, state supreme court justice from 
1813 to 1823: “That old bird was my 
grandfather.” 

— ve 


To John Davison Rockefeller, gr, 
went a golf challenge from Judge H. C. 
Ward, 80, of Sterling, Ill. Judge Ward 
dared because last week he made a hole- 
in-one at Rock River. 


A 
— + ———_. 


The Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
announced that William Jeffries Chewning 
Jr., young bank clerk who eloped with 
Margo, daughter of millionaire Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan would be- 
come one of its assistant managers, would 
report for work daily at 8 a. m. in frock 
coat and grey trousers, would take up “a 
receptive post in the main lobby.” 


— 


Knute Kenneth Rockne, famed Notre 
Dame football coach, prepared to open a 
broker’s office in South Bend’s Odd Fel- 
lows Hall as South Bend representative 
and special partner of R. H. Gibson & Co. 
of Cincinnati. With him will be Al Feeney, 
onetime (1911-13) Notre Dame center. 
Broker Rockne will conduct his new busi- 
ness without interference to his coaching. 


ee ee 


John Doeg, U. S. tennis champion, 
went to work in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Newark (N. J.) News. Com- 
mented Colyumist Franklin Pierce 
Adams in the New York World: “He’d 
better keep out of the editorial department 
or they’d make him tennis editor when the 
season of 1931 begins. And then what 
will (sic) the amateur rules committee 
say?” 

pices cain 

Elliot Roosevelt, 20, second son of 
New York’s Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, entered a Manhattan adver- 
tising company’s employ after deciding 
against a college education at Princeton. 
Said he on his first day at work: “I don’t 
know much about it [advertising] yet, of 
course. . . . It seems to me that the ad- 
vertising business might do a great deal 
to pull the other businesses out of their 


depression.” 
—_>—_—__ 


As Bill Robinson, famed Negro tap- 
dancer, was leaving a Pittsburgh hotel, he 
heard a woman scream that she had been 
robbed. Dancer Robinson gave chase to 
the fleeing thief, fired into the air with a 
small gold-plated revolver (gift of New 


| York’s police department). A policeman 


heard the report, did not-see the thief, did 
see Robinson running, fired at and 
wounded him in the arm. The thief es- 
caped. At the hospital Robinson compli- 


mented the policeman on his alertness, his 
aim. 
—_—o— 

Alice Diplarakos, 18-year-old Greek 
brunette who went to Brazil’s Interna- 
tional Beauty Contest at Rio de Janeiro 
fortnight ago (Time, Sept. 22) as “Miss 
Europe” and came away as runner-up to 
“Miss Universe,” arrived in the U. S., 
made known her intention of giving lec- 
tures on ancient and modern Greek cul- 
ture. Unusual among beauty-winners, she 








International 


Miss Europe 


She wants to teach Greek. 


is intelligent, speaks (besides Greek) Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, has no desire for 
stage or cinema fame. To newshawks she 
explained how she became Miss Europe: 
“My mother, some friends and I were 
at tea one day last year at the British 
Embassy in Athens when someone for 
fun suggested we go look at the beauty 
contest being held in an Athens theatre. 
We went and sat in a box. The judges 

. suddenly called out my name. I 
thought they were fooling. . . . When I 
tried to refuse, the President of Greece 
said I must accept as a patriotic duty. 
Three days later I found myself in Paris. 
I won the European contest, and of course 
had then to go through with it and go 
to Rio.” 

— oe 

L. Rutherford Stuyvesant, U. S. Vice 
Consul at Calcutta, gunning in Jalaswar 
Jungle, met a large bear, fired at close 
range, failed to kill. The wounded beast 
charged him, knocked him down, cuffed 
and bit him until Stuyvesant beat on its 
nose with his gun butt. Then (the As- 
sociated Press said) “the animal, in con- 
siderable pain, ran away.” 

a 

Harry Ford Sinclair, oilman who 
went to gaol for contempt of court and 
the U. S. Senate, was admitted with his 
wife to private audience before Pope Pius 
XI the day after they had been presented 
to Prime Minister Mussolini. 
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"LINCOLN 





THE Brunn BroucHAM 


There is no mistaking a Lincoln 


As A LINCOLN moves swiftly and serenely along 
some avenue, as it stands, in polished quiet, on a 


well-kept drive .. . its own unmistakable quality 
is at once apparent. For this motor car reflects, 
in contour and movement, the clean grace of a 
mechanism superbly adapted to every purpose 
for which it was built. 

Unfailing command over such fitness and 


power becomes the familiar assurance of every 


Lincoln owner. Wherever he wishes this motor 
car to carry him—through city streets or across 


the continent — he goes in full confidence that all 


his journeys will be swift, safe and luxurious. 
For he knows that his car will continue to reveal 
its own particular excellence in every detail of 
chassis and body — throughout all the miles that 
he chooses to drive it. 

The Lincoln is a motor car that has an especial 
place in the civilized routine of modern life. Its 
character, expressed in high craftsmanship and 


notable design, keeps fresh the loyalty of those 


who know it best. 





Lincoln motor cars can be purchased for as little as 
$4200, f. o. b. Detroit. This price includes full equipment. 
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SERVES and SURVIVES 


Commercial Desks from $45 to $80. 
Executive Desks from $175 to $500. 
Slightly higher in the West and 
South.Anattractive plan of Progres- 
sive Standardization distributes 
the cost of equipping your offices 
over a period of years. Discuss 
it with a GF Office Engineer. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY .- 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office 


Equipment Catalog. 


Nome 





Firm . a 


Address 


TEEL, the modern material for fabrication! 4a Steel for buildings, for 
railroads, for ships, for automobiles, for machines, for every industrial 
use. And Steel for Desks. GF Allsteel Desks carry their practical usefulness and 
their beauty through countless years, unimpaired by age, unaffected by hard 
usage. 44 No edges to splinter, no veneers to crack and peel, no warped 
drawers to stick and bind. The smooth Velvoleum tops are restful writing 
surfaces. And the baked-on enamel finishes are easy to keep fresh and 
new. 44 Ordinary desks are articles of furniture with short lives. GF Allsteel 
Desks are permanent and beautiful business tools. 4a Answer truthfully, 
this question: “How will my office look in ten years, or twenty 2" With 
GF Allsteel Desks you can say with confidence “As fine as it looks today.” 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO - CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“SERVES AND SURVIVES” 





City 
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Princeton’s Joe | 

Early in freshman year most Prince- | 
tonians become acquainted with Joe’s 
Restaurant, where many a common hall 
meal has been eked out with a “good 
Majestic sandwich” and chocolate milk 
shake. Since 1900 pudgy, kindly, swart 
Joe Sippley has maintained his short- 
order restaurant on Princeton’s main 
thoroughfare, Nassau Street. Passing 
generations have eaten Joe’s food, loafed 
: + in his premises, eyed his dark daughters, 
si taken advantage of his standing offer to 
“cash a small check.” Last week Prince- 
tonians everywhere were sorry to hear 
that Joe’s would close. 

Thirty years ago Joe was almost with- 
out competitors. But in recent years 
other, more modern and aggressive food 
dispensaries have come to town. Stu- 
dents can now buy the midnight sandwich 
from university agencies, a chain lunch- 
room, diners, drug stores. It is doubtful, 
however, if these newer establishments 
will ever duplicate the elaborate system | 
of undergraduate finance which obtained p nonagen Sng = Ro egy ome 
at Joe’s. population, 

Because Joe was never very good at 
reading or understanding English, from 





The region about Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is one of the most prosperous in 
the famous steel, coal, coke, and gas ter- 
ritory pumrounding Pittsburgh. It has 
extensive steel, glass, engine and brick 







time to time in the past he has cashed 

checks signed with the names of various | . 

campus buildings. A few years ago, a HE West Penn Electric System, one of 

quiet, serious-looking student approached ° ‘ : 

Joe with a check. Joe looked at the the chief units of the American Water 
sf ie a ee ee Works and Electric Company group of 

checks for Nassau Hall 4 a ’ Z pie : , . 

but I'll be damned if I’ll cash one signed public utilities, has served this region with 

» $2 - . 
Fo Se Se electric light and power for many years. 
catia. 


It is just one of the many important indus- 


. . . . " , - 5 " , A , 
Thrashing in Missouri, Turkey trial centers in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 


Kansas City, Mo. still thrashes its 


naughty schoolchildren. But not so =a Maryland and Virginia, which depend upon 
quently as in the old days. Records pub- P i 

lished there last week showed that average the West Penn for electric light and power. 
daily school attendance in Kansas City 

for the year 1887-88 was 9,550. In that The securities of this electric system are 
year, 466 pupils were whipped, 191 incor- : ; ' 

rigibles were suspended. a year the backed by growing properties serving grow- 
city’s pupils numbered 70,000. There were . 0° 5 r 

only 230 corporal punishment cases, 21 ing communities. It 1S these electric com- 
suspensions. ani . 

One oldtime teacher sniffed at the re- P ae together with aed than forty 
port. Said she: “If 466 cases were re- water companies, that furnish the revenues 
ported [1887] there must have been x 
10,000 which were not.” of the American Water Works and Elec- 

4 Great believers in thrashing of the tric Company. 


young used to be the Turks. But under the 
Turkish Republic thrashing of servants 


by masters, wives by husbands, children Send for booklet descriptive of the business 


by fathers, is no longer condoned. Mus- ns : F 
tela Kasse’ Bache. gaalews to male tls and securities of our electric companies. 


country as Western as possible, has abol- 
ished the schoolmaster’s rod along with 
fezzes, women’s veils and the complicated 


Turkish alphabet. Illegal in their implica- 


tions now are the old Turkish sayings: AMERICAN 


The serpent’s head is crushed while | 


, oo one who does not beat his daughter, WATER WorkKSs AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


beats his knees. INCORPORATED 


Beating came out of Paradise. 


caso, 50 Broad Street, New York 


*John Davison Rockefeller III, Princeton 

1929 (for it was he), is now secretary of the 

S board of trustees of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s | ©1930 
ats y Riverside Church (True, Oct. 6). 
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In the Absence of Father 


News from Oklahoma—‘‘A group of 
producers have established a special brand 
of ‘Old Maid Eggs’ made up of eggs laid 
by hens that have been isolated from 
roosters. These producers have been able 
to secure a satisfactory premium for these 
infertile eggs on account of their superior 
keeping quality. Eliminating all roosters 
after hatching season increases the quality 
of eggs.” 

Experiments (Time, March 31, 1930, 
Successful Farming advertisement) have 
disproved the old idea that roosters are 
necessary to keep hens in full production. 

Significance: This new discovery will 
mean millions of added dollars for Heart 
region farmers. Of course, it is up to Mr. 
Farmer to keep dad rooster busy picking 
up a living in other parts of the barnyard. 

While more than three-fourths of all the 
corn is grown in the Heart region, cash 
income from corn is only 1% greater than 
is the Heart region’s income from poultry 
products. 


o— 





Babson Observations 

Says Roger W. Babson, “After a trip 
thru the middlewest I am more convinced 
than ever that 1931 will be a better agri- 
cultural year than the country has seen for 





Heart Recion Corn 
Delivered to citymen 


a long time . . . Agricultural prices on the 
whole will tend upward.” 

Exaggerated Fears. ‘‘ My observations 
of conditions shows that fears of extensive 
crop shortage were greatly exaggerated 
... With general retail prices declining the 
farmers’ position will improve.” 

Upward Swings. ‘People must buy 


farm products and eat . . . I look for 
lower farm labor costs, better farm profits, 
‘cs 6 * 


This Is the “ Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 
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and gradually increasing farm land values.” 

Agriculture is Fundamental. ‘ Keep 
in mind that farming is usually the first in- 
dustry to come back after a period of 
general economic depression!” 


October 13, 1930 





merce Commission. ‘‘Such regions are 
found mainly thruout the barren desert 
regions of Texas, New Mexico, California, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and other western 
and southwestern states.” 





PUMPKIN SMASHER 
Not, what price corn, but what price steaks? 


Pumpkin Drought 

Fewer and fewer pumpkins are being 
grown in the corn fields of the Heart region. 
Mechanical corn pickers have doomed this 
insignificant crop. Yet as this pumpkin 
drought spreads city news headline-writers 
who habitually overestimate the impor- 
tance of single crops will undoubtedly 
dramatize «a pumpkin shortage with 
streamer heads. 

Already this past week thousands of 
one and two-row corn pickers have unin- 
tentionally smashed and crushed millions 
of pumpkins as Heart region farmers drove 
their machines picking the golden ears of 
the 1930 corn crop. Soon these mechan- 
ically picked ears of corn will have their 
first contact with citymen in the form of 
fat steers and hogs, eventually juicy 
steaks and chops 

—< 


Billions of Dollars 

“The steel industry was once called 
‘America’s billion dollar industry.’ About 
three billions is produced annually by our 
dairy cows. This is two and a half times 
the annual value of the cotton crop, and 
more than three times the wheat crop,” 
says Chief O.. E. Reed, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 





ee 


Not Joy Riding 

In this past calendar year 14,510,524 
head of livestock rode in motor trucks from 
their farm homes to the stockyards of 17 
markets of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
This compares with 5,378,868 in 1925. It 
is evident that Heart region farmers (see 
bottom first column) are spending millions 
of dollars for trucks. 


e 


Outside the Heart Region 

“Large sections of the United States are 
not traversed by railroads at this advanced 
age,”’ according to the Interstate Com- 


Advertisement 


, hd . . 
Farming is Regional 

In the rich Upper Mississippi Valley is a 
network of railroads linked with thousands 
upon thousands of miles of hard surfaced 
roads. Here, on the fertile rolling plains, 
farm families are not isolated from each 
other by deserts, mountain ranges, or 
forests. 





Heart Recion Corn 
Served to citymen 


There is a genuine community interest 
thruout the entire Heart region. Here 
farmers farm alike, think about alike, and 
enjoy the same high living standards. For 
more than a quarter of a century they 
have accepted Successful Farming as their 
authentic farm magazine because it is the 
only publication that confines exclusively 
its feature articles and editorials to the 
needs of farming as practiced in the North 
Central States. 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


1,150,000 Subscribers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Historic Statistic 

Commenting on freight volume, last 
week Railway Age said: “This is the first 
year in the entire history of the railroads 
of the United States when their freight 
business has been as small as it was ten 
years before.” Besides general depression, 
reasons are well-known: competition with 
busses, waterways, pipe-lines; some lower 
rates as result of political agitation. In 
1920 there was an average daily car short- 
age of 81,000 cars. This year the same 
freight volume has left an average daily 
surplus of 450,000 cars. One reason: in- 
comparably greater efficiency: 
Stockmarket & Sisto 

All Monday, Wall Street was flooded 
with rumors that a house would fail. 
Tuesday morning stories of pending in- 
solvencies were thicker, more persistent. 
At 1:30 President Richard Whitney 
mounted the rostrum of the Exchange. 
Trading was supplanted by a tense silence. 
Then an excited roar greeted the an- 
nouncement that J. A. Sisto & Co. Inc. 
were unable to meet their engagements. 
Selling pressure increased. By the close 
of the market 34% of the common stocks 
listed were at least 20% below their old 
1929 bottoms, while 59% touched or 
dipped under that level. 

Thus was greeted the first notable fail- 
ure of the year. On the Curb, from which 
the company was also suspended, support 
was practically withdrawn from stocks 
identified with Sisto. Cosden Oil went 
from $114 to $8; Cuneo Press from $314 
to $16; Hygrade Food Products from $6 
to $23; National Rubber Machinery from 
$8} to $1§. An investment trust spon- 
sored by the firm last year, Sisto Finan- 
cial, tumbled from $17% to $ro and re- 
mained pegged at that figure with $2 bid, 
and a sale at $44 taking place “under the 
rule.’’* 

Well known in financial circles is Joseph 
A. Sisto, founder & head of the firm which 
bears his name. He was born in Newark, 
spoke only Italian for ten years. In 1914 
he entered the bond department of Hall- 
garten & Co., in 1920 was made a partner. 
Two years later, at the age of 32, he 
formed his own firm. 

Although J. A. Sisto & Co. carried a 
moderate number of trading accounts, it 
was known chiefly as an investment bank- 
ing house. It was one of the largest deal- 
ers in U. S. pre-War bonds and insular 
and territory obligations. Likewise it be- 
came identified with many enterprises, all 
of which have been recognized in the 
Street as good small concerns. In the past, 
the firm has been identified with Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Checker Cab Mfg. 
Corp., Curtis Publishing Co. and Parme- 
lee Transportation Co. Generally consid- 
ered to have been the Sisto stumbling 





*Transactions ‘under the rule” are made by 
the officials of the Exchange when a house cannot 
complete a deal. Sometimes a house will sell 
a stock short, cannot make delivery. In this case, 
the official acting ‘under the rule,’ buys the 
necessary stock in the cash market. If a house 
buys a stock and then cannot accent delivery, a 
= is made “under the rule’’ as protection to the 
seller. 


block is Cosden Oil Co. which has suffered 
continued liquidation for many months. 
Likewise, Sisto Financial Corp., offered at 
$53 a share last year, and believed to be 
40%-owned by Mr. Sisto, has dropped 
steadily. In the Sisto insolvency there 
was no question of malpractice, fraud. It 
was simply the inevitable consequence of 
over-expansion, then shrinking collateral. 

Not only in Wall Street were there 
repercussions of this failure. Well known 
throughout Italy is the name of Joseph A. 
Sisto, a great & good friend of Mussolini. 
Although some Italian bankers are said to 
have considered him a trifle too specula- 
tive by nature, he has distributed U. S. 
securities in Italy, sold Italian securities in 
the U. S., has been considered abroad as a 














Keystone 
JoserH A. Sisto 


The word from the New York rostrum 
echoed in Rome. 


good example of the great power obtain- 
able in the U. S. And the fact that he 
was in Italy at the moment of his failure 
caused the financial districts 
Naples, Milan to teem with excitement. 

As soon as he heard the news, Mr. Sisto 
arranged to return to the U. S. In Wall 
Street where, boyish-looking, genial, he 
enjoys great popularity, the sympathy 
that would naturally be felt for him was 
heightened by the fact that he was known 
to have left believing all was well. Since 
a Stock Exchange house must be an indi- 
vidual or partnership with one member 
on the Stock Exchange, not a corporation 
(with limited liability), the bankruptcy of 
a firm means the bankruptcy of each and 
every partner. 

Market. Although the stockmarket 
closed weak on the day of the failure, it 
began the next day with an exuberant 
show of strength, heightened by short 
covering. It remained strong even on 
the following day when the insolvency 
of a small Curb house, Piperno & Co., 
was announced, and trading in Rainbow 
Luminous Products suspended. Although 
few persons expected the pace to continue, 
or even thought there would not soon be 





in Rome, . 


another recession, sentiment was consider- 
ably improved. Among opinions expressed, 
notable was that of George McClelland 
Reynolds, 65, chairman of Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co., most potent of 
Chicago bankers. Said Banker Reynolds, 
last week completing his s5oth year in 
banking: “The fact is that while all the 
worrying is being done over business the 
improvement is already under way. I 
should not be surprised if by the middle 
of December we find conditions consider- 


ably improved.” 





Mr. Levinson’s Way 


A ceaseless agitator for peace has been 
Salmon Oliver Levinson, 64, smart Chi- 
cago corporation lawyer. To him goes 
much unofficial credit for the idea of 
making war illegal, for the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty or Pact of Paris. And to him went 
the $50,000 Bok Peace Prize for his plan 
of adjusting War reparations and debts. 
The Manchester Guardian has proposed 
him for the Nobel Peace Prize. Last week 
Peace-Maker Levinson made another 
peace proposal: limit short-selling. 

Although others have suggested short- 
selling be discouraged, perhaps banned, 
Mr. Levinson is the most eminent figure 
to take this view. He suggested a two- 
week moratorium on short sales so “we 
could then determine whether the gam- 
blers who play the stockmarket as a 
game are responsible for this terrible con- 
dition or not.” 

Another suggestion was the creation of 
five impartial associate governors, of which 
four would get $75,000 a year, the chair- 
man $100,000. These associate governors 
would devote themselves to the public 
good, investigate all rumors. 

“The New York market,” said he, “has 
become topheavy with speculation and 
has now largely lost its original legitimate 
function as a market of actual buyers and 
sellers of stocks.” 


. 





Bank Convention 
The American Bankers Association last 
week withdrew its old, vociferous objec- 
tion to branchbanking and thereby par- 
tially relieved itself of a false front. 

During the past decade there has been 
one trend in U. S. banking more pro- 
nounced than all others combined: the 
trend to merge, to branch, to group, all of 
which is essentially one trend, and all of 
which is exactly and naturally parallel to 
the developments in U. S. industry, com- 
merce, society (FoRTUNE, February). But 
Federal laws have opposed this trend and 
so, verbally, has the A. B. A. 

Actually, nearly all the most potent 
members of the A. B. A. have been merg- 
ing, branching, grouping as fast as they 
could. Actually the “small” bankers have 
been selling out to big-bank groups about 
as soon as they could get good offers. Then 
why the verbal opposition? 

There is plenty of theoretical argument 
against branchbanking. There is also 
much sentiment against it, for oldtime 
U. S. banking tradition is one of local 
“unit” independence (the local small-town 
banker a fatherly financial shepherd to his 
local flock). Also, for practical purposes, 
potent bankers have found it prudent to 
disclaim any intention of becoming more 
potent lest such designs should offend 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
°° POWER _e 
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A Lower-Cost Fuel — 


Developing the Industrial Southeast 


The recent coming of Natural Gas to the Industrial 
Southeast has stimulated a huge demand for this new 
lower-cost fuel. 

®@ High temperatures required in steel production, heat 
treatment of metal and similar industries in this sec- 
tion call for steady fuel consumption in large quanti- 
ties. And Natural Gas has proved profitable alike to 
consumer and supplier. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation is the sole sup- 
plier of Natural Gas in this rich territory— through one 
of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever built. 
Its growing business is protected by favorable long 
time contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta and other im- 
portant centers. And with the rapid completion of addi- 
tional branch lines, new contracts are being added. 


®@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured growth in earnings of this 
successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 


WATER => 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 











When you invest in the see 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. These earn- 
ings have increased con- 
sistently. For the year end- 
ing March 31, 1930 gross 
corporate income IN- 
CREASED 16.2% over the 
preceding twelve months, 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





small bankers who, meanwhile, must be 
their principal customers. Therefore, the 
| Merging-grouping trend had to move until 
| it had half-swept the nation before the 
| A. B. A. dared approve it. And even 
last week the trend was only partially ap- 
proved. Branchbanking was endorsed for 
| extremely limited areas only (‘‘metropoli- 
tan” and “county”). Nothing was said 
about state-wide much less nation-span- 
ning chains of banks. 

The Convention—A. B, A.’s 56th—met 

in Cleveland for the first time since 1899. 

And for the first time in history it was 

addressed by a President of the U.S. (see 

p. 14). 
| First indication that the Convention 
was sure to take a favorable stand on 
branchbanking came with the report of 
Rudolf S. Hecht, a first citizen of New Or- 
leans, famed as President of Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co. and nationally famed as chair- 
man of A. B. A.’s economic policy com- 
mittee. In Banker Hecht’s stand there was 
an element of irony. Long has he been a 
stout defender of unit banking. In making 
his report he said: “I want to make it clear 
that at heart I still hold the same views 
concerning our unit banking system 
I am as much as ever opposed to the crea- 
tion of a banking monopoly in the hands of 
a limited few. . . . I still also hold that 
public welfare demands the maintenance 
ana strengthening of our independent unit 
banking system wherever its services are 
economically justifiable. However, the 
| march of events in the last few years 
seems to draw us irresistibly toward some 
modification of our banking structure. 
. We cannot stem the tide of economic 
events by passing hostile resolutions or 
| by mere appeals for still more legisla- 
tion. .. .” And there was irony too in 
| the fact that head of the resolutions com- 
| mittee was Max B. Nahm of Bowling 
| Green, Ky., who last year was an eloquent 
orator against branchbanking. 

Convention points were: 

Savings Banks. “Commercial banks 
are creeping into the field formerly occu- 
pied by savings banks” —Howard Whipple, 
vice-president, Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Likely changes will come into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System from time to time. 

. I refer to a possible amendment 
under which mutual savings banks could 
become members”—Rome Charles Ste ph- 
enson, new A. B. A. president. 

If the word ‘savings’ is used in de- 
scribing the type of deposit solicited, the 
responsibility of trusteeship cannot be es- 
caped”—Austin McLanahan, president, 
Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

“Economic history is relentless in teach- 
ing that the popular vice which needs 
correction is excessive spending, not ex- 
cessive savings”—Alexander Dana Noyes, 
financial editor, New York Times. 

Personal Loans. “Character—the best 
| collateral on earth”—Robert B. Umberger, 
vice-president, Personal Loan & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

Trusts. “It has been said ‘that about 
$30,000,000,000 of estates are now being 
administered by banks and trust com- 
panies, and that 1,086 estates of over 








| $1,000,000 were trusteed in 1929, nearly 
twice the number trusteed the year before. 
. The growth of group and branch- 
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WHITLOCK METERED MAIL MACHINE 


Prints Postage — Seals — Cancels— Counts and Stacks Your Mail 


IN A FEW MOMENTS! 








FFICE MAILING becomes a 


partner of air mail speed with XCLU UR 
. . AUTOMATIC INKING = makes possible 50,000 im- 
Whitlock Metered Postage. The pressions with one tube of ink. ne lint or selling 


: ° f hands or clothing—Simply squeeze another tube. 
normous savings in office an Pn 
enormous savings in office and. iG speciAL ENVELOPES -are seipinlh. Aeinmely 
1 ni- adjustable to various sizes of envelopes and thickness 
clerk time, postage and conve P 


: of mail. 
ence, as well as the faster handling 3, PERFECT MAIL- free from mutilation and sticking 
“1: ‘ together. 
of metered a mail in POSt 4 SIMPLE OPERATION-Whitlock simplicity makes 
Office, gives it unqualified endorse- __ tained operators unnecessary. 
' . COMPACTNESS - Whitlock is the most compact ma- 
ment of modern business. chine performing all operations—Wéill handle up to 
9000 pieces per hour. 
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Metered Postage is authorized and encouraged An analysis of your mailing will result in great savings. 

Write today for mail questionaire, which does not ob- 
by the United States Post Office Department. ligate you in the least —We have a model to handle your 
Hundreds of progressive firms, large and —-4#Hng, darge or small. 


small, install it as the one great remedy of 


previous delays and waste in their mailing W I T g O C K 
methods. 


WHITLOCK METERED MAIL CO., LTD. M E T E R E D M A | L 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES See our Exhibit, Booth 212 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CITY 
1213 East 14th St. 3611 Chrysler Bldg NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


Sales offices in all principal cities Grand Central Palace, New York 
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HoOLE-IN-~ 


There is no 
need for three 
! shots when one 
will do. 
Filing cor- 
respondence 
and other office 
papers can be just 
as enjoyable 
a diver- 
sion as 
the an- 
cient 
and 
hon- 
orable 
game of 
golf, if you 
can cut down 
your strokes. 
Hit-and-miss filing, where bulky 
papers are kept in ordinary flat 
folders, takes two or three shots to 
find the right folder; but where 
Bushnell ‘ Vertex” File Pockets 
are used, you can approach the 
cabinet, and drop the paper in the 
proper pocket with a single shot. 
This is possible because “ Ver- 
tex”? Pockets always keep their in- 
dexes up in plain sight; are ex- 
| pansible, capacious, and uniform. 
Papers can be found as easily as 
they can be filed. The pockets can 
be removed from the file for refer- 
ence whenever desired. 












FILE POCKETS 


disposed through 
your cabinets, re- 
placing folders that 
are overcrowded, 
will improve the 
character and effi- 
ciency of your 
whole filing sys- 
tem. 

You can best 
judge the useful- 
ness of ‘‘Vertex’’ 
Pockets by trying 
a sample, which 
we will send free 
of charge, pro- 
vided you own or 
use vertical file 
cabinets. 








— oUt Here — — ee ee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “‘VERTEX”’ File Pocket, 
as described in October 13th Time. 


Name of Firm 
Address 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring.......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| problem”—Thornton 








| 2, 1929). 
terms of a 35-page will. To only son John | 


President Hoover). 
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banking will inevitably bring to the smaller 
communities the benefits of corporate 
fiduciary services’—Robert Foster Mad- 
dox, chairman of 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 

Taxation. “This discussion-[trend of 
taxation] is all in point here because long 
ago most of us learned that the question 
of bank taxation could not be settled for 
itself. It is bound up with the whole tax 
Cooke, president, 
Columbia National Bank, Kansas City. 

Service Charges. Every progressive 
banker must give serious thought to the 
use of a measured charge on checking ac- 
counts, said W. D. Schultz, vice-president 
of Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Wen- 
atchee, Wash., adding that commercial 
depositors use the bank as a clearing 
house, not a repository. 

Business Conditions. “The depression 
in this country is merely part of a world- 
wide situation due largely to the sharp 
decline in the price level of raw commodi- 
ties. .. . There are evidences that the 
present depression has just about run its 
course’—A. B. A. resolution (echoing 
By the end of 1931 
business will have reached the statistician’s 
norm, halfway between the nadir of de- 
pression and the zenith of prosperity, 
predicted Col. Leonard Porter Ayres, vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust, Co. 

Election. Rome C. Stephenson, A. B. A. 
vice-president last year, was automatically 
elected president to succeed John G. 
Lonsdale. New vice-president, to be presi- 
dent in 1932, is Francis Hinckley Sisson, 
vice-president of Guaranty Trust Co. Mr. 
Sisson has done much newspaper work and 
was a pioneer in bank, advertising. He was 
also (1916-18) assistant chairman of the 
Association of Railroad Executives. He 


was born in Galesburg, Ill., graduated from | 


Knox College in 1892, became a banker in 
1917. 





Researcher 

In Manhattan last week Special Police- 
man Julius Fuchs nabbed a man attempt- 
ing to sneak into the subway without 
paying. In court the ride-stealer, William 
Cummings of Norfolk, Va., said: ‘I’m 
secretary of the Norfolk Railway Co. and 
I wanted to see whether it would be easy 
to avoid paying a fare on the New York 
subway line.”” He was fined $3, rode off 
in a taxicab. 
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Dorrance Estate 


Recently Death, as it must to all men, 
came to Dr. John Thompson Dorrance, 
head of Campbell Soup Co. (TIME, Sept. 
Last week his heirs heard the 


executive committee, | 





Thompson Dorrance Jr., 11, will go his | 


father’s library (with the proviso it be 
kept intact until he is 50), his father’s 
grandfather clock, and one-fourth of the 
estate. Mrs. Ethel Mallinckrodt Dor- 
rance receives a similar portion. Four 
daughters (Ethel Mallinckrodt, Charlotte 


Kelcey, Margaret Winifred and Mrs. 
Nathaniel P. Hill), each receive one- 
eighth. 


This six-way dissipation of the Dor- 
rance estate by no means slices it into 
inconsequential lots. Even one-eighth 
represents a sum few men amass. For fil- 
ing of the will indicated that the total 
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Momentum 


MOMENTUM means mass 
speed ahead. In business it 
depends on a nice balance of 
quantity in production and 
velocity in sales. How much 
—how quick. Reduce either 
of these factors, put one out 
of balance with the other, and 
momentum is lost. 


Momentum is a most impor- 
tant factor in any contin- 
uous forward movement of 
business. It is like success, 
It gains power on its own 
impetus. Curb it and busi- 
ness lags. 


Modern Accountancy, in 
principle, is a basic neces- 
sity to business momentum. 
As a fact, it is the essential 
oil for smooth, unhindered 
movement. Organization is 
visionless without its depend- 
able facts and figures. Its 
business budget, its protective 
costs, its system, knowledge, 
control—are all vital factors 
to the easy running of mate- 
rial things. 


But most important, Modern 
Accountancy is the inspira- 
tion, in any business, to men- 
tal momentum—the orderly, 
continuous speed-ahead of 
fearless, constructive thought. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON READING 


BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W. VA.RICHMOND 


BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS, ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHiCAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 


CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 

ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL. 
FORT WAYNE PHILADELPHIA WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WORTH PITTSBURGH YOUNGSTOWN 
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The Agricultural South 


producing 36% of the nation’s crop wealth 


can now be dominated with one publication! 








The Agricultural South alone produces more than one-third of the entire 
crop wealth of the United States (36%—$3, 117,089,000 in 1929)—proof 
indeed of the purchasing ability of Southern farmers. Note this fact, also— 
Southern farmers own 32.4% of all automobiles on American farms! 








», seeataiet industry, employment, trade and who cultivate this market now—an area producing 


£; money conditions in the South are getting one-third of the crop wealth of the entire Nation, 


better and better! Particularly is this true with 


will find it eagerly responsive to their efforts! 


the Agricultural South—its vast 
buying power, its ready acceptance 
of all things modern, offers unlim- 
ited possibilities to the manufac- 
turer who recognizes the poten- 
tialities of this major market. 
And it is constantly growing. 
The South produced only 31% 
of the Nation’s crop values when 
the century began, increased its 
proportion to 34% in 1920 and 
36% in 1929—and will soon pass 
40%—and yet today only one-fifth 
ofits land area isunder cultivation! 
“The next half century be- 
longs to the South!” Advertisers 


The 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and SOUTHERN RURALIST 


issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
arate editions, is the only publication 
offering all these advantages: 


Dominant and economical coverage of 
a primary market. 


“y Highly localized editorial service—with | 


éw resultant reader influence—by the larg- 
est staff of full time editors of any farm 
publication, 


) Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 


«) per thousand subscribers. 

One Million net paid circulation guar- 
anteed. Advertising rate, $5 per line, 
equivalent to a page rate of $3.64 per 
thousand subscribers. 








This ever-growing Agricul- 
tural South can now be domi- 
nantly and economically blanketed 
with one medium, the South’s 
most largely circulated publica- 
tion of any character—The 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and Southern Ruralist. 


Manufacturers who wish to in- 
terest and influence a huge re- 
sponsive market can do so most 
effectively and economically 
through the advertising pages of 
the most largely circulated pub- 
lication ever issued South of the 

’ Mason and Dixon line. 








’ 
Western Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Raleigh 





Eastern Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 


Memphis Dallas 


Louisville 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend, 917 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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To Probe Trut 


Many an investor who formerly was 
cajoled by suspicions of hidden as- 
sets is now worried about possibili- 
ties of hidden liabilities. Conscien- 
tious executives allay these doubts 
by securing an American Appraisal 
analysis of those favorite hiding 
places: fixed assets, depreciation 


and expenditures on property. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York +» Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





A MESSAGE FOR INVESTORS 


If you have $2500 or more to 
invest, you should read our book- 
let, “Investing for Profit.” The 


coupon will bring it to you with- 
out obligation on your part. 


Judge for yourself whether we 
can help you to greater profits. 


T-3 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH SOCIETY , PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send “Investing for Profit” 
Name _ 


Address 
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Dorrance fortune might come to the sum 
of $150,000,000. 

Such colossal size was surprising even to 
those who knew that Dr. Dorrance was 
almost sole-owner of one of the most 
famed of advertised articles. But it pre- 
sented a case-book example of what every 
able banker knows, viz.: that greatest 
modern fortunes are made not by promo- 
tive spurts and manipulations, but by con- 
tinuous manufacture and trade. 

Contrary to most current financial wis- 
dom, however, were Dr. Dorrance’s in- 
structions to his executors. Urging his 
estate not to sell Campbell Soup stock, 


| he asked that if “after the greatest de- 


liberation” a sale is ever found necessary, 
all the stock be sold in one block. 


—— <e- — 


Dividend Statistics 

Last month 91 companies passed divi- 
dends. In September last year the number 
was 19. Yet dividend statistics for the 


first nine months of 1930, compiled last - 


| week by the New York Times, refute the 
| bearish implication of the 91 omissions. 


September. During September $475,- 
000.000 in dividends was disbursed. Last 


| year September's declarations came to but 


$399.000,000. Of this gain, $24,000,000 
was contributed by utilities, $24,000,000 


| by banks and insurance companies, $15,- 
| 000,000 by food and packing companies, 
| $23,000,000 others. Coppers, motors, oils 
| were big losers. 


| 


First Nine Months. No comment was 
needed upon this table of cash dividends 
during the first nine months of 1929 and 


| 1930. 
1930 1929 
Banks & Insurance.$222,372,485 $108,218,300 
Chain Stores...... 85,803,342 49,054,580 
eo ey 144,677,695 110,003,052 
Department Stores. 22,359,300 16,503,911 
| Food & Packing... 195,543,847 106,730,591 
Mail Order....... 21,596,271 10,090,099 
Oo a .. 161,155,075 167,232,904 
| Pee - 349,135,421 241,925,128 
Public Utility... 730,880,227 448,865,215 
Railroads errr sey 308,347,324 
Railroad 
Equipment .. 41,948,706 40,827,668 
Steels ... cusses SEO, 848,300 100,746,723 
fo eee 75,298,000 61,808,946 
Miscellaneous .... 995,413,734 603,029,438 


3,621,104,547 2,395,278,581 


Tally. Special dividend actions over the 


first nine months were: 


1930 1929 

Oe ois aes cee es 528 594 
a Pee .«~ o hGe 258 
err 234 32 
Initial via age Sede aoe 332 673 
NCHS Ss 3: Scie d vase eee ae 31 57 
a - 00298 317 
eters sao 489 117 
Liquidation ........ eee 7 
Cre eee 4! 45 
(GRRE 5 5 Woon 0: Whi 34 41 


Chain Convention 

“The chain store is the outstanding de- 
velopment of the last 20 years in mer- 
chandising. We are now facing a crisis, 
due to the unwarranted attacks of a 
militant minority.” So last week spoke 
Albert Henry Morrill, President of Na- 
tional Chain Store Association, President 
of Kroger Grocery & Baking Corp. His 
speech, opening the N. C. S. A. convention 
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“GOLD MEDAL FLOUR”? 
A GENERAL MILLS BRAND 





Flour of “Eventually, Why Not Now?” Fame 
One of 28 General Mills, Inc., Products 











Housewives’ Ideal 


“Eventually, Why Not Now?”— 
Gold Medal Flour! 


All of America, down to youngsters 
in kindergarten, and most of the world, 
are familiar with this famous slogan. 


Every day, millions of housewives 
say ‘“Gold Medal” when buying flour 
for the home. 


Every day, approximately half of all 
the bakers of the United States—sup- 
plying probably 60% to 80% of the 
nation’s total bread consumption—use 
some General Mills flour in _ their 
products. 


Scope 


20 mills in the key centers of distribu- 
tion and milling have the large capacity 
of 85,650 barrels daily. 


The people of some 90 different na- 
tions call Gold Medal Flour their idea 
of the finest that modern milling knows. 


And every year, the sales, activities, 
economies of manufacture increase. For 
irrespective of economic or industrial 


conditions, the people of the world eat 
bread. 


General Mills, Inc., is the world’s 
largest miller of flour. 





G. M. Views 


IN THE Most REMOTE CORNERS OF 
THE WORLD 


“Eventually—Why Not Now?”, Gold Medal Flour 
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FROM 20 GREAT MILLS—BREAD For 22,000,000 Every Day 


Gold Medal Flour is the leading flour 
brand of the world. 


Research Program 

Modern industry today is turning 
more and more toward intensive study 
of manufacturing methods and advan- 
tageous utilization of all materials. 
Toward this end, and for the first time 
in the milling industry, General Mills, 
Inc., has recently inaugurated its own 
comprehensive commercial research 
program, comprising a staff of recog- 
nized experts who are equipped with 
every facility to study and develop the 
needs of the industry for tomorrow’s 


business. GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





MILLS IN KEY 


Location 

Minneapolis, Minnesota.. 
Buffalo, New York...... 
Kansas City, Missouri... 
Chicago, Illinois............ 
Louisville, Kentucky... 
Wichita, Kansas........ 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
El Reno, Oklahoma..._. 
Perry, Oklahoma.......... 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Amarillo, Texas............ 
Waco, Texas................. 
Vernon, Texas........ 
Great Falls, Montana 
Kalispell, Montana.. 
Ogden, Utah 

Vallejo, California.. 
Tacoma, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
Pasco, Washington...... 


ToTaL DAILY CAPACITY 


CENTERS 
Capacity (Bbls.) 
20,900 
.20,000 
.. 6,500 
... 4,500 
... 3,000 
. 4,600 
. 2,325 
. 1,300 
.. Geo 
... 3,300 
we 1,200 
. 1,000 
. 900 
1,300 
. 329 
. 2,700 
. 3,600 
5,000 
1,800 
700 


85,650 
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in Chicago, sounded the defensive note 
that rang forth again & again throughout 
the meeting. 

Confident of the ultimate outcome of 
chain methods was Silas Hardy Strawn, 
chairman of Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
“The agencies attempting to create public 
distrust in the chain methods of distribu- 
tion should and must be counteracted,” 
said he. “... An enlightened public 
will be a friend and not an enemy.” He 
carefully examined the legal end of the 
situation, said legislation against chain 
stores is in almost all cases uncon- 
stitutional. 

Outlook. With profits down, agitation 


rising, the outlook for chains last week was 
sufficiently beclouded to justify the term 
“crisis.” Yet while the conventioneers 
were enroute for Chicago, Moody’s In- 
vestors Service published an analysis of 
the outlook that cheered chain store men. 
“Just as there was a tendency toward an 
impatient anticipation of future growth, 
so there is now an almost complete loss 
of perspective,” said Moody’s. Descrip- 
tive of Moody’s opinion on grocery chains 
were such paragraph headings as: 
Grocery Stocks no Longer Market Favor- 
ites; Long Expansion Broken by Period 
of Consolidation; Effect of Commodity 
Price Drop Temporary; Mixed Showing 
in Six Months Net Statements; Balance 
of Year May be Better; Anti-Chain Agita- 
tion Active; Little Actual Legislation; 
Chains’ Portion of Retail Trade Growing; 
Chain Store Growth Merely Retarded; 
Chains Not Grossly Over-Capitalized; 
Substantial Appreciation not Expected. 


SCIENCE 








For Tantrums & Hard Work 

Last week in Schenley Park,’ Pittsburgh, 
a strangely assorted crowd stood about a 
new bronze statue. In the group were 
famed financiers in custom-made clothes, 
old workmen whose trousers showed a bag 
at the knees through the newly acquired 
press, young mechanics with large browned 
hands. All of them were there to honor the 
late great George Westinghouse, inventor, 
industrialist. Many present had worked 
with him, had known him as “The Old 
Man,” whose impetuous, unreasoning tem- 
per and whose wholehearted consideration 
were amazing contradictions. The statue, 
erected by Westinghouse employes and 
friends, memorialized the genius which, 
though lately overshadowed by publicity 
for Thomas Alva Edison, was one of the 
main generators of the Electrical Age. 

George Westinghouse was born in Cen- 
tral Bridge, N. Y. on Oct. 6, 1846. His 
father kept a machine shop where George’s 
brothers worked dutifully after school. 
George, however, enjoyed neither the ma- 
chine shop nor the school. In both places 
people were always telling him what to do. 
After he grew up he said, “I have always 
known what I wanted, and how to get it. 
As a child I got it by tantrums; in ma- 
ture years, by hard work.” 

His unfailing confidence in his ability 
to do and get what he wanted, was largely 
responsible for the ultimate success of his 
more radical inventions and _ industrial 
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The combined assets, earning power and management of twenty- 
eight major corporations the stocks of which are listed on The New 
York Stock .Exchange underlie— 


North American Trust Shares 
The Largest Fixed Investment Trust 


Railroads 


Atch., Top. & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. 
Illinois Central 
R.R. Co. 
Louisville & Nash. 
R.R. Co. 

New York Central 
R.R. Co. 
Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co. 
Southern Pacific 
Company 


Union Pacific 
R.R. Co. 


Industrials 


Amer. Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
American Tobacco Co. 

(Class B) 
E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of 
New Jersey 
General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Otis Elevator Company 
United Fruit Company 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Company 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Oils 

Royal Dutch Co. 
(New York Shs.) 
Standard Oil Co. 

of California 
Standard Oil Co. 

(New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Co. 

of New York 
Texas Corporation 


Utilities 
American Tel. & 
Tel. Co. 
Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y. 
Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 


Principles underlying NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES involve an 
advanced investment idea—a conservative program which combines 
an attractive annual income with prospective capital growth. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee, distributes 
semi-annually all return on deposited stocks and the shareholder is 
offered the privilege of reinvesting in additional shares at a discount 
that portion of the return constituting returned capital. Under this 
plan, while capital appreciation is retained, the investment never 


loses its initial balance. 


Folder T1 on request 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 





developments. Ideas for inventions flashed 
suddenly into his mind, were worked upon 
unceasingly until a whole industry had de- 
veloped. Twice, because he was held up 
by train wrecks, he conceived ideas to im- 
prove rail transportation. His first wreck, 
when he was 20, resulted in an appliance 
to replace derailed cars and a reversible 
steel frog which could be used instead of 
the ineffective cast iron frogs common at 
that time. His second accident, when he 
was 21, suggested the possibility of an air- 
brake instead of the unwieldy chain brake 
which had to be set one-half mile before 











International 





THE LATE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


Commodore Vanderbilt: “What! Stop a 
locomotive with wind?” 


the train stop. When he was sure of the 
success of his air-brake, he told the idea 
to Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
answered him by saying, “What! Stop a 
locomotive with wind? I have no time to 
talk with fools.” These three inventions 
started him on a long list of achievements: 
automatic railway signals and switches, the 
jet steam turbine, first automatic central 
telephone exchange, a gas meter, a pipe 
system for transmitting natural gas. 

Although he at first distrusted the de- 
pendability of electricity and worked for 
years on his air-brake so he could make the 
action of the brake fast enough without 
using electricity, he eventually became 
known as one of the chief exponents of 
alternating current. In 1892 he became 
associated with Edward Dean Adams in 
his project for the development of power 
from Niagara Falls (Time, May 27, 1929). 
He built alternating current generators or 
the design perfected by Georges Forbes, 
Scottish professor-inventor. He fought en- 
thusiastically the champions of direct cur- 
rent who, led by Edison and Lord Kelvin, 
insisted that the high voltages of alter- 
nating current were too dangerous to make 
up for the advantages of easier and cheaper 
transmission. 

With every invention George Westing- 
house organized a company to make and 
sell his product. He formed Westinghouse 
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Bush helps Beech-Nut 


serve fresh Coifee 


HEN Beech-Nut added coffee to 

their well-known line of food prod- 
ucts they faced new manufacturing and 
distribution problems. How could Beech- 
Nut Coffee be delivered economically to 
the nation’s breakfast tables ? Where were 
the essential pier-side facilities for receiv- 
ing raw coffees from South America and 
the Far East? 


The solution was found within their own 
experience. Beech-Nut candy and chew- 
ing gum had been manufactured at Bush 
Terminal for many years. So Beech-Nut 
decided to roast and pack their coffee 
also at Bush Terminal, right on New York 
harbor and at the very gates of the 
largest single market in the world, with 


incoming and outgoing freight literally at 
the door. 


This comment from Beech-Nut is interest- 
ing: “After eighteen years’ occupancy of 
Bush buildings and use of Bush facilities 
we: are convinced that location, service 
and costs could not be bettered.” 


D0% 


Manufacturer 
saved more than 


A manufacturer act- 


ually cut his production costs in two when 
he moved to Bush Terminal. Total annual 
costs before, $50,380. Total annual costs after, 


22,380. 5544% saved! Insurance premiums 
cut from $4,200 to $180. Power costs were 
$5,300, now $3,600. Two foremen’s pay 
$4,600 instead of $13,800 for six foremen. 
Labor receiving raw material reduced from 
$6,000 to $2,000. Cost of trucking from rail- 
road ($9,000) eliminated. Great gains in 
quick deliveries and smooth production. 


BUSH 











SEECH-NUT PACKING C2 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y: 


At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied 
service provides production economies 
and distribution efficiency. Seven enor- 
mous ocean steamship piers; miles of 


railway sidings; massive warehouses; 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space, cold 
storage; power, steam and heat in any 
quantities. Highest standards in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods and un- 
rivalled facilities on an “industrial apart- 


ment house’ basis. 


TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. E, New York 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 





How can Bush help your Business? 
We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
many diverse problems of production and 
distribution that it's hard to imagine any man- 
ufacturer or distributor serving the metropoli- 
tan area who could not be helped by Bush. 
Ask us for fuller details of the main service 
rendered by Bush. Descriptive literature on 
production and distribution will be mailed you 
on request. Specific questions will be answered 
in full by Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to help you dis- 
cover just how Bush can help your business. 
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BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS | 
OF AMERICA 


Selected by Western Union 
for the twelfth time 


Eleven principal construction contracts and six engineering re- 
ports have been completed by Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation for The Western Union Telegraph Company at home 


and abroad. The twelfth contract is for the client’s Boston Office. 
Over 79% of recent work is repeat business. Over. 75% of our 
work, during the last 10 years, has been for concerns not connected 


in any way with Stone & Webster interests. We offer over a 


billion dollars ef construction and engineering experience to those 


who demand speed, efficiency, and economy in building work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 





Air Brake Co. (1869), Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Co. (1880, later became Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. ), 
Union Switch & Signal Co. (1881), Phila- 
delphia Co. (1884), Westinghouse Electric 
Co. (1886). Today the Westinghouse 
name, which was guarded carefully against 
personal publicity by George Westinz- 
house, is attached to industries which 
employ 70,000 people in U. S., Canada, 
Europe and Japan. 


Radium in Ontario 


Because radium is one of the most use- 
ful and expensive things in the world, the 
discovery of even a small new source is 
more important than the discovery of 
fields of gold. Last week despatches from 


-Ontario announced that Canadian mine 


experts had found a radium mine near 
Wilberforce. Three years ago miners in 
the district discovered traces of uraninite 
(uranium oxide) in pegmatite, a type of 
rock rich in valuable minerals. Where 
there is a uranium deposit, mine experts 
have learned to look for radium. Uranium, 
producer of radium, is constantly emitting 
rays, changing its internal structure until 
it has disintegrated into radium. 

Scratching away the loose dirt covering 
the rocky deposits, miners found a vein 
especially rich in uranium oxide. Although 
the extent of the discovery is not definitely 
kuown yet, investigation so far has shown 
it to be a strip from five to ten feet wide 
and over one mile in length. Uraninite is 
scattered throughout the deposits. 

Soon as news of the discovery spread, 
people came running with money to buy 
the mine. One gram of radium sells to- 
day for from $50,000 to $70,000. A group 
of Canadian doctors finally succeeded in 
buying several hundred acres around the 
discovery. Headed by Dr. Gordon Earle 
Richards, head of the X-ray department, 
Toronto General Hospital, and Dr. George 
William Ross, they organized Ontario 
Radium Corp. Last year they sent sam- 
ples of their ore to England. There it 
was refined, meeting satisfactorily all nec- 
essary tests. The doctors found that one 
ton of their ore yielded 186 milligrams of 
radium. Belgian Congo mines which have 
been the world’s richest give only 110 
milligrams per ore ton. 

Other radium deposits exist in Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgian Congo, Portugal, Aus- 
tralia, Colorado, Utah. The deposits in 
Czechoslovakia are almost depleted. Since 
the discovery of the rich Belgian Congo 
deposits in 1922, the U. S. production has 
almost ceased. Up to 1929, because of the 
great labor and expense involved, only 
300 grams of radium had been produced, 
an insufficient supply for medical men 
and watchmakers. 

While miners and doctors were trying 
to find radium in Ontario rocks, Mme 
Curie’s followers in Paris predicted that 
she will soon have another startling dis- 
covery to announce. Meanwhile she sat 
patiently in her tiny laboratory in the 
Latin Quarter in Paris, working from ten 
to 20 hr. a day with uranium oxide to find 
out more about that queer radioactive 
family which begins with uranium and 
ends as lead. Since she knows most about 
radium she is now studying uranium and 
polonium, which she discovered in 1898 
and named for her native Poland. 
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never quite succeed in bein g 


HE BEAUTY of well-finished wood cannot be 

imitated. Curves, swirls, and patterns artificially im- 
posed on alien surfaces are cold, mechanical . . . lack the 
‘“‘natural’’ charm of wood. 

In the executive office, where dignity and good taste 
are paramount, wood furniture is essential. The finer 
period desks and chairs can be obtained only in wood— 
master craftsmanship does not adapt itself to unwieldy 
substitutes. 

All employees prefer wood furniture . . .Throughout the 
entire organization the charm and friendliness of wood 
equipment encourage efficiency. 


Wood office furniture is stronger, pound for pound .. . 
quieter . . . does not deteriorate, corrode or bulge out of 
shape . . . lasts indefinitely. And wood desks actually 
protect papers and valuable data from fire better 
than do desks of substitute materials. 


The leading American manufacturers of wood office 


furniture provide a wide range of appropriate models— 
period suites for executives . . . desks and chairs for other 
employees . . . furniture for all office needs. Consult your 


local dealer. 
& ® » 


SEND for the free booklet, “Planning 
the Modern Office in Wood,” which contains complete data 
on office planning, and a handy chart that will help you lay 
out an attractive, efficient office to meet your individual require- 
ments. WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
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Woobp-:: 


An executive office of the STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY). Furnished throughout with wood 
office furniture, this room has beauty. .. personality 


The stenographic room, GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVER- 

TISING COMPANY, New York City. Large organiza- 

tions find that employees prefer the warmth and 
friendliness of wood office furniture 


Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc. 
Dept. 210, Graybar Building 

New York City 

Gentlemen: Send me the free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood” 















1S WATURAULY 
BETTER 









Address 





City. 
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Keep your eye 


on the 


Layout 


when you buy unit heaters 


Check these points: Who made the 
units?... Are they the right size? 


... Are they properly placed for 
efficient heating ? 


If your plant heating system is go- 
ing to be a lasting success for many 
years to come, you need good unit 
heaters. Tested. Proved in service. 
Able tostand up season after season. 

But that isn’t all you need. The 
best unit heaters in the world can’t 
do the.right kind of a heating job 
to meet your exact requirements 
unless they are proper ‘ly laid out. 

A good unit heater system, sup- 
plying plenty of properly w warmed 
moving air, must be ¢az/or made. 

We believe that you 
cannot buy a better unit 
than the T rane Unit 
Heater. It is a highly 
perfected product de- 
veloped by heating en- 
gineers who have fought 
through the whole battle 
of changing standards in industrial 
heating. It is tested—tested 
severely at the factory before it is 
shipped, and tested in thousands 
of hours of constant service in fac- 


TRANE 


Specialists in Heating 
Also makers of Blast Heaters for industrial processes, and 


Concealed Heaters for homes, offices, apartments, hospitals, 
etc.—now sold in the price range of old-fashioned radiators 








HEAT FORCED 
TO WORKING LEVEL 
>. NO HOT Ok COLD 


tories all over the country. It is 
honest inits ability to deliver rated 
capacity. It is strong and utterly 
dependable. It is a thoroughbred. 

Tranerepresentativesare trained 
engineers. They know the heating 
troubles you are up against. They 
know how to plan a unit heater 
system, how to lay it out to de- 
liver maximum results with min- 
imum fuel consumption. They are 
trained to plan your layout and 
recommend the exact size and the 
exact placing of every Trane Unit 
Heater you need to heat your 
plant and heat it well. 

These sales-engineers, stationed 
in Trane branch offices in 46 major 
cities throughout the country, can 
also bring to your assistance 
the experience and heating 
knowledge of the Trane 
engineers who designed 
and built these modern 
heaters. For complete in- 
formation, use the coupon. 





powN 





SPOTS 


Sis im etl: Sam cian Aeest ‘siena tem ans eet 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 10 ' 
] 400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 1 
| Send your free heating booklets: | 

0 How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. 
| 1) Modern Heating Without Radiators (for homes, | 
| offices, etc.) | 
1 EES ed SSR eee PORE TEER eg Deg ee ] 
! I dks ox hetnechahsadsieb ab vb Res ROeGbeRRE l 
l | 
§ Street and Number...........0000cescecsccecss | 
| Ts vs scenes ee eee ee | 
§ In Canada obite ess Trane Company of Canada, | 
t Ltd., Toronto 
ep deey 











MILESTONES — 


Born. To Mr. & Mrs. Henry Sturgis 
(Catherine Adams) Morgan of Manhat- 
tan: their fourth son, No. 16 grandchild 
for John Pierpont Morgan, No. 4 for Sec- 








retary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams; at Locust Valley, L. I. 

area ‘ae oe 
Engaged. Susie Virginia Pollard, 


eee of Governor & Mrs. John Gar- 
land Pollard of Virginia, official hostess for 
her father since her mother’s illness last 
spring, player of leading réles in the Junior 
Theatre Players (amateur) of Washing- 
ton; and Herbert Lee Boatwright Jr., 
Washington attorney, Princeton man; in 
Richmond. 

iets 

Engaged. Boris (III) Clement Robert 

Marie Pius Louis Stanislaus Zavier, 36, 
Greek Orthodox King and Tsar of the 
Bulgarians, Duke of Saxe; and the Prin- 
cess Giovanna Elisabetta Antonia Romana 
Maria, 22, Roman Catholic daughter 
(third) of King Vittorio Emanuele & 
Queen Elena of Italy; by permission of 
the King & Queen of Italy. 

a ea 


Married. Margaret Helen Phipps, 
granddaughter of late Steelman Philan- 
thropist Henry Phipps (died two weeks 
ago), cousin of Poloist Winston Guest, 
niece of Socialite Mrs. Bradley Martin; 
and J. Gordon Douglas Jr., son of Mrs. 
Grafton Winthrop Minot of New York; 
at the Cathedral of the Incarnatjon, Gar- 
den City, L. I. 

—— cn 

Married. Lucia Zuloaga, daughter of 
Spain’s famed painter Ignacio Zuloaga;* 
and Enrique Suarez Rezola, engineer; at 
the Villa Zumaya, San Sebastian, Spain. 

Divorced. Grace Lincoln Hall Bros- 
seau, president last year of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, famed for 
her defense of the D. A. R.’s “blacklist” 
of liberal speakers and _ organizations 
(Trme, May 14, 1928), member of eight 
other historical societies; and Alfred Jo- 
seph Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc.; at Bridgeport, Conn. Allegations: 
two years ago Mr. Brosseau became un- 
congenial; last May he slapped Mrs. 
Brosseau’s face in her boudoir when she 
refused him the key to their wine cellar. 
There are no children. 

peer ered 

Anniversary. Mr. & Mrs. 
Coolidge; married 25 years. Date: Oct. 4. 
Celebration: motoring to Boston for the 
opening of the convention of the American 
Legion. 





Calvin 


acne 
Birthday. Paul von Hindenburg, 
President of Germany. Day: Oct. 2. Age: 


83. Celebration: at a retreat in the Ba- 
varian Alps, gravely pondering political 
embroilments in Berlin. (See p. 22.) 
a orn 
Killed. Brig.-General Lord Christopher 
Birdwood Thomson, Baron Cardington, 


*Not to be confused with Zaro Agha, decrepit 
Turk, now in U. S. pretending he is 156 years 
old (Time, 


Oct. 6). 
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Where 


PURCHASING 


Publishing 
Office 
1213 West 
Third St., 
Cleveland 
World Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 
342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Gulf Bldg., 


Houston, Texas 





“HUMAN INTEREST ASSURES READER tNTERECSRT” 


DEPARTMENTS 


e®e:s8e@ ARE busy 


All year the orders have been pouring out 
of oil company offices. Heightened compe- 
tition has inspired them — good earnings 
have made them possible. Fortunate are the 
manufacturers already established in the oil 
market—a prosperous giant is buying their 
goods by the millions. Q How have you 
shared in this rich flood of orders? Q Have 
your company name and trademark the 
prestige and reputation which open oil 
company doors to your salesmen? 4 That 
is a topic we would like to discuss with you. 


q A letter or phone call to any office listed 


at the left will arrange it. 









NEWS 


tOLEUM 


THIS YEAR 





$500,000,000 


is being expended in 
drilling and equipping 
new wells 





$500,.000.000 

is going into pipe-line 

construction for the 

transportation of crude 

oil, gasoline and natural 
gas 





$250,000,000 

is being spent for refin- 

ery maintenance and 
new construction 





$150.000.000 
is being invested by 
marketers in increased 
bulk and retail station 
facilities 
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“The Chart of Bond Paper 

Value” contains specimen 

business forms and a thorough discus- 

sion of the use of such forms for accu- 
rate performance of business detail. 


In keeping with the unusual features 
of this book, the sample forms are out- 
standing in their design—pleasant to 
look at and easy to read. 


The paper used for business forms 
must print well, take writing easily, 
erase cleanly, and have ample strength. 
A range of colors is necessary for quick 
identification of forms and users. 


Because Caslon Bond answers these 
needs, it is used nationally as a standard 
paper for business forms as well as let- 
terheads and advertising folders. Your 
printer can supply it in twelve colors 
and Caslon standard white, samples of 
which are shown in “*The Chart of 
Bond Paper Value.’’ 


A limited number of copies of this re- 
markable portfolio are available. Attach 
your business letterhead to the coupon. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


TO BUSINESS MEN ONLY. “The Chart of Bond 
Paper Vaiue’.is intended only for those whom a 
knowledge of bond paper and its use will directly 
benefit. (Other interested persons 
may purchase a copy on request.) 















The Munising Paper Company 

Dept. 209, Munising, Michigan 
Please send **The Chart of Bond Paper Value’”’ 

to the address shown on the attached letterhead. 
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55, Secretary of State for the British Air 
Ministry; Air Vice-Marshal Sir William 
Sefton Brancker, Director of Civil Avia- 
tion for the Air Ministry and its Director 
of Air Organization and Controller-Gen- 
eral of Equipment during the War; Major 
George Herbert Scott, Commander of the 
R-34, first dirigible to fly the Atlantic 
ocean (July 1919); with 44 others in the 
R-1o1 disaster over France (see p. 24). 





<< 
Y 


Died. John J. (“Jack”) Donahue, 38, 
famed musicomedian and hoofer (Sunny, 
Rosalie, Sons o’Guns ), magazine fictioneer 
(Letters of a Hoofer to his Ma), producer 
(Lost Sheep); after a chronic infection of 
the kidneys, sinus, heart had caused his 
ep while playing Cincinnati in Sons 

” Guns; at his home in Manhattan. Born 
in Charlestown, Mass., he began his theat- 
rical career at 14 by appearing in local 
amateur nights. Subsequently medicine 
show entertainer, smalltime vaudeville 
dancer, he had his first 
Sunny (1925). Despite the pain in his 
legs and feet, occasioned by the illness 
from which he died, he not only worked 
at his own routines while Sunny 
rehearsal, 
well, keeping her ignorant of his condi- 
tion. He was a director of the Lambs 
Club, extremely popular with his profes- 
sional contemporaries, notoriously charit- 
able. His wife was his onetime vaudeville 
team-mate. 





Died. James Hay Reed Jr., 46, Presi- 
dent of American Die & Forge Co. and of 
the Axwell Equipment Co. of Pittsburgh, 
brother of Senator David Aiken Reed of 
Pennsylvania, son of the late Barrister 
Reed who was a leading force in welding 
Carnegie and Morgan steel interests and 
a partner of the late famed Philander 
Chase Knox; of pneumonia, at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, in Manhattan. 


exe ears 


Died. Enoch W. (“Baggy”) Bagshaw, 
Supervisor of Transportation for the 
State of Washington, onetime coach of 
University of Washington’s championship 
footballers (led the Pacific Coast Confer- 


ence in 1925); suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
Olympia, Wash. After last year’s unsuc- 
cessful season, Washington alumni and 


undergraduates agreed to pay Bagshaw 
his contract salary for two years more if 
he would resign. He resigned. (Last week 
the Washington team trounced Montana 
—see p. 42.) 

Died. Rear Admiral Albert Weston 
Grant, 74, chief influence for the building 
of the Navy’s submarine force, crew cap- 
tain at Annapolis in 1877, chief of staff 
of the Atlantic fleet sent around the world 
by Roosevelt, pre-War commander of the 
submarine force of the Atlantic fleet, re- 
cently commander of the Navy Yard in 
Washington; as a result of disorders of 
the stomach, at the Naval Hospital in 
Washington. 


Died. Rear Admiral George Washing- 
ton Baird, 87, U. S. N. retired (he entered 
the service during the Civil War): at his 
home in Washington. In 1891 he super- 
vised installation of electric lights in the 
White House. 
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One of these amazing 
new indirect lamps 
willlight every corner 
of aroom 20x30 feet. 
Read anywhere; play 
six tables of bridge. 

No shadows; no eye 





strain. 80 attractive PRICED 
models to select from. g85 
7 , . — 
SENDforCATALOG AND UP 
DELIVERED 


Write at once for Cat- 
alog 27 and name of 
local dealer. 






LUMINATOR, INC. 
85! WASHINGTON BLO. 
CHICAGO 
WEW YORK BRANCH 
11 W, 420. ST 









BOUND COPIES 


of TIME Are Now Ready 
Volume XV 
(January 6—June 30, 1930) 
$5.00 Postpaid 
TIME 350 E. 22nd St. CHICAGO 





ENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETG., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, published weckly 
at Chicago, Ilinois, for October 1, 1930, 
State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Henry R. Luce, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of Time, The Weekly News 
magazine and that the following is to the best of his knowledse 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
lime, Inc., 205 Kast 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Editor, Henry 
R. Luce, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Managing 
Editor, John 8S. Martin, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
- 7 Manager, Henry R. Luce, 205 East 42nd et., New 

York, Ee 

2 That the owner is 
and addre 
the names 





88. 


(If owned by a corporation, its name 
s must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
anc idresses of stockholde ywhi r holding one 
r more of total amount of stoc If not owned by a 
n, the names and addresses of the individual owner: 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin 
corporated concern, its name and addres 8s, as well as those of 
each individual membe *r, must be given) Time, Inc., 205 Vast 
42nd St., New York, N. Ys Robert A, C haml » 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Harry P. Davison, Jr., 23 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y.; Gene ral. Pub lishing Cc orporation He nry Rh, 
Luce), 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; William V. Griffin, 
70 Broadway, Nev York, N. Y.; Crowell Hadden III, Trustee, 
Estate of Briton Hadden, 43 Exchange Place 
Edith H. Harkness, 4 Kast 66th Str . 
William H, Harkness,11 Broad St., New Y ; Louise i. 
Ingalls, Navy Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Robert L. Johnson, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, 205 FE. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y:; Wilton Lloyd-Smith, 63 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Henry R. Luce, 205 EB. 42nd &t., 
New York, N. Y.; John 8. Martin, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, Nv Y.; Samuel W. Meck, Jr., 65 Broadway, New York, 
fe a 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 

tockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities ina 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to t ve that any other person, association, or 
interest direct or indirect ir 








per cent 
























said stock, 





Business Manacer 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 
1930 
(Seal) Emmeline Dryer. 
\Iy commission expires March, 1931.) 
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OFFICE 


Speed up business by connect- 
ing your office and distant fac- 
tory with this machine that 
SENDS TYPEWRITING BY WIRE 


VERY manufacturer whose plant or warehouse 

is located at a distance from his office loses hun- 

dreds of working hours annually by depending on 
messengers for the transmission of written data. 

This costly waste of time can be prevented by 
installing Teletype . . . the Telephone Typewriter. 
It flashes typewritten messages over telephone wires 
at the rate of 60 words per minute, thus making it 
possible to send orders and specifications to the plant 
or warehouse as fast as a girl can type them. 

Errors in transmission are practically impossible, as 
the sender has only to look at what she is writing in 
order to see what is being printed at the other end. 
Therefore even the most complicated data can safely 
be transmitted by Teletype. 

By providing a typewritten record for filing at both 
ends, Teletype definitely fixes responsibility and re- 
duces mistakes to a minimum, In all these ways it 


é 1 HOUR 
fy : by messenger 
a 1 MINUTE | 
by Leletype 



















FACTORY 









repeatedly repays its moderate cost, which in many 
cases is no more than a messenger’s wages. 


Ask your local telephone 
company for further details / 


Telephone typewriter service is invaluable between 
widely separated offices and factories or warehouses, 
as well as within large offices and plants. Ask the tele- 
phone typewriter department of your local telephone 
company for further details, or, if you prefer, write the 
Teletype Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave, Chicago. 


a 


ED 
THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
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_ boilers. 


side by side, tell a 


startling Iron Fireman story 





Hand firing is exactly like 
burning a candle upside 


down. It makes smoke 


for the same reason. 


Two somers of the same make and 
horsepower side by side . . . one man 
busy firing them . . . demand for all 
the steam these boilers can pro- 
duce .. . then the owner installs an 
Iron Fireman under one of them... 
and it picks up the load of both boilers 
and ‘‘walks away with it.’’ This hap- 
pens often. 

Iron Fireman non-agitated forced 
underfiring makes a firebox tempera- 
ture 500 to 1000 degrees hotter than 
hand firing. The fire is hotter and 
stays hotter. It is not cooled every 
few minutes by opening the fire door 
as in hand firing. Combustible 
gases are consumed instead of being 
wasted in smoke. Through positive 
automatic controls, Iron Fireman is 





Iron Fireman **Forced Underfiring”* 
is like burning a candle right side 
up. Both fuel and air come from 


below no smoke no waste 


regulated by room _ temperature, 
water temperature, or steam pres- 
sure. These controls hold heat or 
pressure exactly where it is wanted, 
automatically. 

As a result, Iron Fireman saves 
money... much money! <A _ recent 
questionnaire, answered in detail by 
392 users, showed fuel 
averaging 31.62 per cent—equivalent 
to an annual return of 39.44 per cent 
on the costs of their Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burners. 

Complete data mailed on request. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. Branches: 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. Sub- 
sidiaries: New York, Milwaukee. 
Dealers in principal cities. 


Savings 


© 1930 Fm co 


IrRon FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC Cc 


... the machine 
that made coal 


an automatic fuel 


OAL BURNER 








| Guards 





MISCELLANY 


Murder 


At Tyler, Tex., James Franklin Neeley, 
70, was arrested for a murder committed 
in 1883. 





— 





| Candidates 


At Franklin, N. C., Bert Slagle and Sam 
Franks were Democratic and Republican 
candidates for sheriff. Candidate. Slagle 


| chopped wood an hour for a woman con- 


| stituent, sat down to rest. 


Said the wom- 
an: “I hardly know whom to vote for. 
Both you and Mr. Franks have been so 
nice. Why, right now Mr. Franks is out 


| on the back porch churning.” 


A 





Radio 

At Pine Bluff, Ark., Ulysses Long, 
Louis D. and Walter Holcomb went out 
to disconnect their radio aerial before 
moving. The aerial wire fell across a 
2,300-volt power line. Ulysses tried to 
pick up the aerial, Louis to pick up 
Ulysses, Walter to pick up Louis. All 
three were killed. 


Ponderer 

At Sawyerwood, Ohio, a naked woman 
and two men companions were brought 
into court. Squire Liston McIntyre re- 
tired to a chamber to ponder the case 
While he was gone the naked woman & 
friends departed. 








Smolowitz 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Rachel Smolo- 
witz, arrested for begging, was discharged, 
grinning, by the court when her scowling 
son testified that she owned property 
worth $100,000. 


Surprise 

At Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Chance Sher- 
wood arrived from Los Angeles for a sur- 
prise visit to her sister Mrs. John H. 
Cassens. On the same day Mrs. Cassens 
arrived in Los Angeles for a surprise visit 
to Mrs. Sherwood. 


Sister 

At Portsmouth, England, on the eve of 
his wedding, Kenneth Hay discovered that 
his bride-to-be was his long-lost sister. 








Toller 

At Punxsutawney, Pa., John Arney, 78, 
died of a fractured skull a week after the 
clapper of a church bell he was tolling fell 
on his head. 


—O—— 


At London, a miniature golf course in 


| Charing Cross tube, station was so popu- 
| lar that special guards had to be stationed 





to warn players of train departures. 


> 


Dalle-Libertelli 
In Manhattan, John Delle Dalle, serv- 








| ing two years for assault on Anna Liber- 


telli, was released under guard for one 
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“There’s a sales letter “The paper makesa big 


to be proud of!” difference — we used 





Hammermill Bond” 


; ee paper you use does make a difference if you want the sales " AM M E R M ILL 


message to earn the interest and respect of the reader. 


If your letterhead bears the water mark ‘‘Hammermill Bond,” B O N D 


the reader knows for one thing that you do business on the basis LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
~ : Is is our word of honot to the public 
of standard values. For Hammermill Bond is the known and | 


accepted standard of bond papers. 

Thirteen colors and white—a practical color for each depart- 
ment and branch office. Bond or ripple finish. With envelopes 
to match all colors and both finishes. 





FOR EXECUTIVES INTERESTED IN GOOD LETTERHEADS 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENN. 
Gentlemen; Please send me the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
showing specimens of the paper in its thirteen colors and white. 
Include also some of the newer typographical ideas in letter- 
head design. 


Name 





Position 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 
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GALVESTON—AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 


How GaALvE STON 
HELPS SHIPPERS 


Lower the Time 
of Water-Route 
Freight to and 
from the Great 
Southwest 7 7 7 





A freighter steams in on schedule time 
from New York... it docks... the 
bustle of unloading starts. A freight car 
waits on a siding to receive its load of 
heavy farm implements bound for an 
inland distributing point. The machin- 
ery of the Port ... centrally controlled 

. springs into action. In record time 
huge crates fill the car... and it is part 
of a long train, ready to pull out. 


The efficiency of the Port of GaLves- 
TON gets shipments from shiphold to 
freight car in shortest time. Days are 
saved by this fast handling. 


GALVESTON offers service geared to the 
speed that modern distribution de- 
mands. 


Galveston Wharf Co. 


Established 1854 
Galveston, Texas, U.S. A. 
.. Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 





Route water-borne freight via Galveston for quickest 
dispatch to inland distributing points. 


© __thePort of- 
JALVE an 









hour while he married Anna Libertelli. 
Guards were forced to tear bride & groom 
from one another’s arms. 


eer eee 
Huff 

At Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Emma Huff, 
57, was granted a divorce from Andrew S. 
Huff, 84, because he would not dance. 
would not play bridge. 

——--e — 

Respect 


At Washington, Patrolman Frank J. 
Scoville was killed in a collision. Judge 
Robert E. Mattingly released Patrolman 
Scoville’s last arrest, Charles Martin, 
serving ten days for drunkenness, “out of 
respect to the memory of the man who 
arrested you.” 

snscatill ctentgis 
Jobhunter 


At San Francisco, Robert Ralls, jobless, 
ran an advertisement in a newspaper offer- 
ing to hire out for “anything within the 
law, regardless of the risk.” The adver- 
tisement was answered by: 

) A husband who wanted Ralls to woo 
his wife so he could divorce her. 

2) A bootlegger who wanted a gunman 
bodyguard. 

3) A husband who offered $5,000 to 
have his wife killed. 

Sao ee 
Worms 


At Menominee, Mich., some urchins 
wanted worms for fish-bait, were too in- 
dolent to dig them. They set fire to a 
brush-patch. Firemen came and put out 
the fire. Soon from the well-soaked ground 
squirmed worms. 

oo 


v 

Pot 

In Manhattan, a hotel guest descending 
to the lobby saw John Doris and Cornelius 
Putsch holding up a clerk. He returned 
quietly to his room, dropped a geranium 
pot out of a window in front of a police- 
man who promptly arrested Doris and 
Putsch. 





——_ 
Crossing 
Near Stafford, N. Y., on a branch line 
of the New York Central, engineers must 
stop their trains 75 ft. from Route 5 motor 
highway, be flagged across by new rule of 
the State Public Service Commission. 


2 





Hand-holder 


At Boston, Mass., S. Earle Carpenter 
was fined $100 for holding the hand of a 
girl who applied to him for a job. 


Blind 


At Greeneville, Tenn., Shoun Lane, 39, 
tripped on a staircase, pierced his right 
eye with a knife he was carrying. A glass 
eye was substituted. While he was out 
walking last week a pebble flipped from 
the tire of a passing automobile, struck his 
left eye, put it out. 
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Natural 

At Forsyth, Ga., natural gas was in- 
stalled. Alderman O. T. McConnell lit the 
first jet, lost his mustache when the gas 
flared high, burned it off. 
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SMALL MOTORS 


thal improve 
your products 





For satisfactory per- 
formance your devices 
must have in them the 
right motors—motors 
that help sell your 
product and keep the 


product sold. Such | 


motors are Signal Frac- 





obligation for our rec- 
ommendations. 
SIGNAL ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
Menominee, Michigan. 








When a tire blows !?** 
start the Gosley ROAMIO 


Yes, it’s flat as a pancake! But cussing and swearing 
won't help it a bit. Just start your CROSLE Y 
ROAMIO Automobile Radio Receiving Set. With a 
peppy jazz band, a wonderful symphony or the wit 
of wise-cracking humorists coming over the air to 
you, you'll have that old shoe off and the spare on 
In a jiffy. And, as you spin along for the rest of your 
journey, you'll think of that tire-changing, not as a 
misfortune, but as a delightful interlude to a long 
drive—thanks to your CROSLEY ROAMIO. 


The CROSLEY RO AMIO is extremely selective and se nate 4 


tive. You'll sily get your favorite programs. The auto- 
matic volume control maintains a practically uniform volume, 
even on distant stations. You lock the CROSLEY ROAMIO 
just as you do your automobile. It uses Screen Grid tubes, 
Neutrodyne circuit, and employs the latest type Crosley 
dynamic-power speaker. 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be installed 

in your car no matter what its make. It fits snugly and con- 

veniently unde or "the de ash, eptionty out of the | ay. It will ave 
hb 

















oO to your nearest Crosley ded 
EY ROAMIO—hear it—driv 
circular and name of nearest Crosley distributor who 
will arrange for installation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is 
recommended for use in motor boats and cruisers. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
1302-C Arlington St. CINCINNATI 
Home of “the Nation's Station” —WLW 








with it. Or write 





Also manufacturers of Crosley A. C., D. C. and Battery 
Radio Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 






YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 


EROSLEY RADtLO 
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TIME TABLE 


COMING 


National A fairs 


Oct. 13 —Columbus Day, 
holiday (34 States). 

Oct. 15—Opening of maintenance & 
membership drive by the Crusaders, young 
men’s anti-Prohibition organization. 

Oct. 27—Celebration of Navy Day, aus- 
pices of the Navy League, chief féte at 
Washington, D. C. 








| Foreign News 


Oct. 1o—Holding of Haitian national 


| elections, to elect successor to temporary 


President Eugene Roy. 

Oct. 20—Round Table conference on 
Indian Affairs; at St. James’s Palace, Lon- 
don. Not invited: Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. 


Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Patel broth- | 
| ers. 


tional Horsepower Mo- | 
tors—designed correct- | 
ly and made to meet 
the particular require- | 
ments of each device— 
backed by 40 years ex- | 
perience making small 
motors. Send us your | 
specifications now—no 


Oct. 24—Forty-third birthday of Queen 
Victoria Eugenia of Spain. 


Science 


Oct. 21—Total eclipse of the sun: at 


Niuaffoou (“Tin-Can”’) Island, Tonga Is- 
lands, Pacific Ocean. 


Medicine 
Oct. 13-17—Meeting of the American 
College of Surgeons; at Philadelphia. 
Oct. 20-24—Meeting of the American 
Hospital Association; at New Orleans. 
Business 


Oct. 12—15—Nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America; at New Orleans. 

Oct. 21-22—Annual convention of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers; 
at Cleveland. 

Music 

SEASON OPENINGS 

Oct. 1o—Boston Symphony. 

Oct. 12—Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Music Festival; at Chicago. 

Oct. 12—Leopold Stokowski-Philadel- 
phia Symphony’s first of four radio con- 
certs over National Broadcasting network. 

Oct. 16—Cleveland Orchestra; Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera. 

Oct. 17—Chicago Symphony; Cincin- 
nati Symphony. 

Oct. 2 s Angeles Symphony. 

Oct. 27—Metropolitan Opera (New 
York); Chicago Civic Opera. 

Art 

Oct. 13-—Nov. 1to—Exhibition of Mexi- 
can fine & applied art; at Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Manhattan. Joint spon- 
sors: Carnegie Corporation and retired 
Ambassador Dwight Whitney Morrow. 

Oct. 16—Dec. 7—Annual international 
exhibition of modern paintings, by artists 
of 15 countries; at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Prize award: $2,000 and guar- 
antee of purchase by Pittsburgh’s Albert 
Carl Lehman. 

Sport 


FooTBALL—Oct. 18 





East: Dartmouth v. Columbia, at Han- | 
over; Harvard v. Army, at Cambridge; 
Lafayette 


v. Penn State, at Easton; N. Y. 
U. v. Missouri, at New York; Princeton v 





U. S. legal | 








NEON TUBE 
RAISED GLASS 
LETTER EXPOSED 

LAMP or COMBINATIONS 








| The MOST TALKED 


OF DISPLAYS in 
NEW YORK 








Brilliant red Flexlume neon blazes forth the name. 
Decorative green and blue border and details 


add to its distinctive beauty and effectiveness. 


TRIKINGLY in harmony with the mod- 
S ernity of one of America’s finest hotels, 

and splendidly expressive of its quality 
of service are the unique Flexlume neon dis- 
plays adorning the two sides of the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

Neon illumination has been perfected by 
Flexlume to give lasting service. Its elec- 
trodes, due to revolutionary design and form, 
function faultlessly. Its tubes, due to super 
care in eliminating impurities, maintain 
their brilliance of color indefinitely. These 
vital neon fe pat ures combined with Flexlume’s 


known ca all details of design, construc- 





tion and finish insure satisfaction for the 
- electrical advertising that is con- 





asly effective and trouble-free. 

The Flexlume representative in your city 
will be glad to make, without obligation, a 
survey of your requirements and submit our 
Phone FLEXLUME in 


principal cities or write us to present our 


recommendations. 


ideas of a display designed especially for your 
business and location; also the plan for en- 
joying the benefits of Flexlume electrical 
advertising on monthly = service-rental. 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 1097 Military 
Road, Buffalo, N.Y. Factories also in Toronto, 
Can., Atlanta, Ga., Kansas City, Mo. and 
Houston, Tex. 


pro ast > 
IN 


FLEXLUME 


CORPORATION 








SALES AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 
IN CHIEF CITIES OF 
U.S. AND CANADA 
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with the 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 


generator 


Through an interconnec- 
tion with the State Line 
Generating Station, the 
customers of this Com- 
pany have available for 
their power and lighting 
needs the capacity of a 
new 200,000 - kilowatt 
electric generating unit 
—the largest in the 
world. ... Write for 1930 
Year Book with other in- 
teresting facts about this 
Company and the fast- 
growing area it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 
square miles, including the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chicago is growing. 


you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 


4. Oa soy of 
By INSTITUTE, Dept. 32 07 
922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 








| Ames; 


| Atlanta; Tulane 








Cornell, at Princeton; Syracuse v. Pitts- | 


burgh, at Syracuse; Yale v. Brown, at 
New Haven. 
South: Alabama v. Tennessee, at Tus- 


caloosa; Centenary v. Stetson, at Shreve- 
port; Georgia v. North Carolina, at Ath- 
ens; Georgia Tech v. Alabama Poly, at 
v. Birmingham Southern, 
at New Orleans; V. M. I. v. Virginia, at 
Lexington; William & Mary v. V. P. I., at 
Richmond. 

Midwest: Illinois v. Northwestern, 
Urbana; Iowa State v. Nebraska, 
Notre Dame v. Carnegie Tech, 
South Bend; Ohio State v. Michigan, 
Columbus; Wisconsin v. Pennsylvania, 
Madison. 

West: 
Berkeley ; 
Pasadena; Oregon 
land; Southern California v. Utah Aggies, 
at Los Angeles; Stanford v. Oregon State, 
at Palo Alto; California (L. A.) v. St. 
Mary, at Los Angeles. 

GOLF 

Oct. 13-18—U. S. women’s champion- 
ship; at Los Angeles Country Club. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 

LysIsTRATA—Aristophanes on how to 
prevent war. A well-staged, amusing pro- 
duction (Time, May 19). 

ONCE IN A LireTIME—The insanities of 
Hollywood, brilliantly satirized by George 
S. Kaufman (Tig, Oct. 6). 

SYMPHONY IN Two FLAts—Two inde- 
pendent playlets—farce and drama—by 
and with Ivor Novello (Time, Sept. 29). 

THAT’s GRATITUDE—Family comedy by 


at 
at 
at 


California v. Olympic Club, at 


California Tech v. Pomona, 


at | 


at | 


at | 
v. Washington, at Port- | 





and with a master of that genre—Frank | 


Craven (TIME, Sept. 22). 


THE GREEN PAsturEsS—Afro-American | 


theology, deftly done and accompanied by 
some grand spiritual singing (Time, March 
IO). 


TuHeE Last MireE—Exciting prison melo- | 


drama (TIME, Feb. 24). 
Tue Lonc Roap—The War from the 
home angle. Otto Kruger makes it worth 


| while (TrME, Sept. 22). 





TorcH Sonc—The decline and resur- 








HISTORIAN HART 
OF HARVARD 


Says: “The business world owes per- 
manent national gratitude to John 
Hancock’s business. 

“He was the conspicuous example 
in the Revolution of the wealthy man 
who had much to lose and dared to 
risk it all for a principle. 

“Take Hancock out of the Massa- 
chusetts combination, and it is doubt- 
ful if that colony ever would have 
initiated a Revolution. 

“He worked with other public men, 
especially Samuel Adams; he had a 
share in forming the Federal Consti- 
tution of the state; his support of the 
Constitution was just enough to secure 
the necessary majority in 1788.” 


—NATION’s BUSINEss. 









Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Reprinted by permission) 











‘BOUND COPIES 


of TIME Now Ready 
—Volume XV (January 6-June 30, 
1930). $5 Postpaid 


| TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 










SOUTH AMERICA 





rection of a night club crooner, by Kenyon | 


Nicholson (Time, Sept. 8). 


Up Pors THE Devit—Sprightly comedy | 


about Manhattan’s scriveners and their 


friends (TIME, Sept. 15). 


Musical—Fine & Danby (Joe Cook— | 
Trm_E, Oct. 6), GARRICK GAIETIES (TIME, | 
June 16), Hot Ruytum (TIME, Sept. 1), | 


LITTLE SHOW (TIME, Sept. 15). 
Best Pictures 


OutTwarp Bounp—lIntimations of im- 


| mortality staged on a steamer, well re- 


vealed by Helen Chandler, Leslie Howard, 


and Douglas Fairbanks Jr. (Time, Sept. 


29). 

THE CALL OF THE FLESH—Ramon 
Novarro’s nice tenor against a Spanish 
backdrop (Time, Sept. 29). 

RomMANcE—Greta Garbo in a nostalgic 
love-story of the ’seventies (Time, Sept. 
I). 

Der TiceR Von Bertin—Murder mys- 
tery in German, interesting as a sample of 


what Europe is doing with the talkies | 


| (Time, Sept. 29). 








DIRECT 
TO RIO 


12 DAYS 


No Intermediate 
Stops 








EE: 


service on the famous 
“Prince” ships provide 
for the fastest time to 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos 
and Montevideo with 17 
day service to Buenos 
Aires. The travel-wise 
select the super-luxury 
liners— Northern Prince, 
Eastern Prince, Southern 
ertave = Demers Whitehall St., (where 
Prince for a fast, safe Broadway begins) or 
voyage. 565 sth Ave., N.Y.C. 

‘Round World Tours—108 Days—23 Ports—$680 


FURNES ss “Prince LUNE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


Accommodations for 
first-class passengers 
only. Reservations 
and literature at au- 
thorized ctourist 
agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 
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Forsyte Footnotes* 


On Forsyte ‘CHANGE—John 
worthy—Scribners ($2.50). 

If sincerity and earnestness were the 
keystone to artistic success, John Gals- 
worthy would have built by now a tri- 
umphal arch. What he has made is a solid 
garden wall around a corner of Old Eng- 
land. The people who walk there are 
known to many as the Forsytes. This 
book of short stories Author Galsworthy 
calls “footnotes to the chronicles of the 
Forsyte family.” As his reason for adding 
to the family saga he pleads that “it is 
hard to part suddenly and finally from 
those with whom one has lived so long.” 

These 19 footnotes begin in 1821, end 
with the Armistice. Only a student of The 
Forsyte Saga could untangle the relation- 
ships of the characters, but most of the 


Gals- 








JoHN GALSWORTHY 


His name is on many a lip in Hackensack. 


stories will stand alone. The best: Revolt 
at Roger’s (two children mutiny to save 
a beloved butler from dismissal); The 
Dromios (a London night-adventure of 
two brothers who understand each other 
without much speech); Soames and the 
Flag (a history of the War in one old 
Britisher’s mind). 

The Author. John Galsworthy, 63, 
read law at New College, Oxford, and was 
called to the bar, but disliked it; took to 
traveling and writing instead. So great is 
the fame of his Forsyte Saga that last 
spring a telephone exchange in Hacken- 
sack, N. J. was named Galsworthy. He 
has a prejudice against cinematization, but 
his famed Old English (with Actor George 
Arliss) at last went Hollywood. Baldish, 
white-haired, with lined, long face, honest 
eyes, he looks his type: the mental and 
moral bulldog. He has written more than 
50 novels, books of essays, plays. Some of 
them: The Man of Property, The Patri- 


cian, The Dark Flower, To Let, The White 
Monkey; (plays): Justice, The Fugitive, 
The Mob, The Skin Game. 


— eo 


Where Children Rule the Roost 

Growinc Up 1n NEw GurneA—Mar- 
garet Mead—Morrow ($3.50).* 

Youthful Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead (Mrs. Reo Fortune), no bookworm 
theorist, believes in getting her data at 
first hand. Two years ago she published 
an account of primitive adolescence (Com- 
ing of Age in Samoa). Now she reports 
how children grow up among the Manus 
of the Admiralty Islands. 

The Manus are isolated, unreformed by 
missionaries, almost uncontaminated by 
white men. They live in thatched huts 
set on piles in a lagoon. Children learn 
to swim, to use a boat, almost before they 
can walk. For six months Margaret Mead 
and her husband lived among the Manus, 
learnt their language, their tabus, took 
photographs, asked questions, saw as much 
as they were allowed. Anthropologist 
Mead’s conelusion is that among the 
Manus only the children have a really 
good time. Children do exactly as they 
please; parents may plead, they never 
discipline. But with marriage a hard life 
begins. The married couple have never 
seen each other till their wedding, rarely 
like each other. They have no house of 
their own, must work hard to pay back 
the marriage expenses. Divorce or separa- 
tion is frequent. Mrs. Mead is reminded 
of the U. S. 

“There is... a curious analogy be- 
tween Manus society and America. Like 
America, Manus has not yet turned from 
the primary business of making a living 
to the less immediate interest of the con- 
duct of life as an art. As in America, 
work is respected and industry and eco- 
nomic success is the measure of the man.” 


Love, even of the unromantic, pagan 
kind Mrs. Mead found in Samoa, is non- 
existent among the Manus. Children, like 
their father, who spoils them, are apt to 
despise their mother. They are callous 
about death, birth, the facts of life. 
Women get no joy out of marriage. Ma- 
turity and middle age mean constant debt 
and hard work. “Above the 35-year-olds 
comes a divided group—the failures still 
weak and dependent, and the successes 
who dare again to indulge in the violence 
of childhood, who stamp and scream at 
their debtors, and give way to uncon- 
trolled hysterical rage when crossed.” 

Anthropologist Mead is no preacher, but 
her comparative study in anthropology is 
pointed, needs no extra sharpening. 


The Author. Margaret Mead. 28, 
daughter of Economics Professor Edward 
Sherwood Mead (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), wife of British Anthropologist 


*Published Sept. 18. 





*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIMF 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


Reo Fortune, is Assistant Curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Between voyages of anthropological dis- 
covery she lives in Manhattan. She has no 
children. 


aa acne 
Odyssey of aWoman 
THe DEEPENING StREAM—Dorothy 


Canfield—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 

Author Canfield bends the truism that 
woman’s place is in the home to her own 
fell purpose. She seems to show that adult 
life and marriage are indistinguishable, 
scores many a point but fails to get full 
marks. 

Matey, youngest daughter of a clever, 
ineffectual professor in a Midwestern col- 
lege, suffers like her brother and sister 
from the constant but never recognized 
warfare between her father and mother. 
Francis pretends not to notice, Priscilla 
becomes a terrified invert, Matey says 
nothing but notices everything. When her 
father dies, Matey goes to Rustdorf, sleepy 











© Bachrach 
DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 





She went to war. 


Hudson River town, to collect a legacy, 
meets her distant cousin Adrian, marries 
him and settles down. But both have lived 
in France; when the War comes, both feel 
a duty to help. They take their children 
abroad, Adrian drives an ambulance, 
Matey helps her old friends. When they 
finally get home again to Rustdorf, middle 
age has nearly got them, but they are still 
happy. The Deepening Stream is a quiet 
book, meanders somewhat, is sometimes a 
little too limpidly pastoral to be believed. 
takes you nowhere in particular. But it 
was a pleasant trip. 

The Author. Dorothy Canfield (Mrs. 
John R. Fisher) lives and writes on a 
Vermont farm but loves to go to France. 
Like her hero and heroine, she and her 
husband took their children to France 
during the War, did relief work till 19109. 
In 1921 Mrs. Fisher was appointed a 
member of Vermont’s State Board of 
Education. She is one of the five judges 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Other 
books: The Brimming Cup, Rough-Hewn, 
Raw Material, The Home-Maker, Her 
Son’s Wife. 
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DAVEY | 
TREE SURGERY 


Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 





SRERATRERERCRY | 


in your vicinity. They are not sent ; 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, :/ 
after being carefully selected; but they /# 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest: 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON . . . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD. .. WESTPORT 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

ALBANY . . . SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER . .. BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 

ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE ... WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO . . .COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH, KY. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE...ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





















































THEDAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 483 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
tect U.S. Pat. Office 
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| Van Loon’s vai Rijn 


R. v. R., THE Lire anp TIMEs oF REM- 
BRANDT VAN RiyN—Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon—Liveright ($5) 

Hendrik Van Loon is plagued with large 


“ | ideas. When he was eleven he started to 
| write a Universal Encyclopedia of Histor- 


ical Knowledge. A Dutchman, an escapist 
(says he: “Even today I know the 17th 
Century better than the 20th’), Van Loon 
long planned a life of Rembrandt, whom 
he considers greatest Dutchman of his 
time. This is it. Written in the form of 
the diary of Van Loon’s mythical great- 
great-great-grandfather, an Amsterdam 
physician, great & good friend of Rem- 
brandt Harmenszoon van Rijn, the book 
is a voluminous (570 pages), discursive, 
far-from-formal narrative in which Rem- 


| brandt is a major figure but the great- 
| great-great-grandfather the hero. 


Imaginary Dr. Van Loon met Painter 
van Rijn when Rembrandt’s first wife, 
Saskia, took her last illness. Though she 
died the men became cronies. Rembrandt’s 
popularity as a portrait-painter had gone; 


| his artistic experiments, his unconvention- 


ality, his debts had roused the commercial 
conscience of the burghers against him. 
But Van Loon recognized his genius, liked 
his character, helped him when he could, 
gave him good advice when he thought 
he ought to: notably when he noticed the 
unmarried pregnancy of Rembrandt’s 
housekeeper, Hendrickje Stoffels. In spite 


_ of all, Rembrandt died in bankruptcy, Van 


Loon was “killed” a few years later at the 
Battle of Kijkduin. Rembrandt’s fame 
had evaporated, apparently forever. 

The Author. Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon (pronounced “Van Loan”) is fat and 
48. Onetime newspaperman, onetime pro- 
fessor of history, he married his third wife 
after she had divorced her first husband, 
then left her for his second wife after his 
second wife had divorced her second hus- 


| band; now lives with his second wife. 
| While he was in Amsterdam getting mate- 


rial for this book he tried to raise money 
to pay Rembrandt’s debts, rehabilitate the 


| 300-year-old undischarged bankrupt. Other 


books: The Story of Mankind, Tolerance, 
America, The Story of the Bible. R. v. R. 


| is the Literary Guild selection for October. 


©. 








| Prig’s Progress 


Tuts Pure YounG Man—Irving Fine- 
man—Longmans, Green ($2).* 

If you are a collector of prize novels, 
take a look at this one. It won Publisher 
Longmans, Green’s competition and 
$7,500. Though the title sounds ironic, 
perhaps was so intended, it is not. 

Roger and Harry grew up in the same 
small town, went to school and college 
together, were always friends. Harry was 
popular, ordinary, successful. Roger was 
unpopular, unsuccessful; otherwise quite 
like Harry. When they graduated from 
their Philadelphia college both entered the 
same architect’s office. When the War 
came Harry enlisted, for no good reason; 
Roger stayed at home because he thought 


| war was silly and architecture not, even- 


tually married one of Harry’s girls. He 
and Alice had a hard time, because Roger’s 


| architectural ideas were a little too pure 


*Published Sept. 24. 


October 13, 1930 





to be successful, also because his mind 
was less than half on Alice. Finally, just 
after he had turned in his design for the 
Dobson Award, he was operated on for 
hernia, died under the anesthetic. Harry 
came home with the rest of the dough- 
boys, married Alice, took over Roger’s 
prize-winning design, made a fortune. 

Author Fineman’s sympathy, strangely 
but unmistakably, is with his hero Roger, 
whom an alienist would call an invert, the 
plain man a prig. 

ntniaicthas 


Mann’s Dog 

A Man anv His Doc—Thomas Mann 
—Knopf ($2.50). 

Few literary men since Shakespeare 
have dared to dislike dogs. Gentle Will 
never mentioned them without a sneer, 
but Thomas Mann has a dog of his own, 
likes him so much he has written a book 
about him. 

Bashan, ‘‘a short-haired setter” with a 
broad hint of Airedale, is a dog of engaging 





THomaAs MANN 


His Bashan is a mighty hunter. 


but not heroic character. A great actor, he 
hates to-be hurt. “If he happened to have 
scratched his belly a little in vaulting over 
the fence, or sprained his foot, I have been 
treated to an antique hero’s chorus, a 
three-legged limping approach, an uncon- 
trollable wailing and_ self-lamentation.” 
Bashan pretends to be a mighty hunter 
before his lord, actually never kills any- 
thing but field mice, though he thinks him- 
self a ravening threat to rabbits. He once 
caught a pheasant by accident and had 
no idea what to do with it, was relieved 
when it went away. Best scene in the 
book: a description of two strange dogs 
meeting for the first time, “both with 
hangdog look, miserable and deeply em- 
barrassed and both incapable of yielding 
an inch or of passing each other.” 

The Author. Thomas Mann, 55, is 
reputed Germany’s most considerable liv- 
ing novelist. In 1929 he won the Nobel 
Prize. He lives with his wife, six chil- 
dren and Bashan in a villa on the outskirts 
of Munich. Other books: The Magic 
Mountain, Buddenbrooks, Death im 
Venice, Royal Highness, Children and 
Fools, Early Sorrow. 
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Fifteen years ago, Myron Perley painted the 
Pierce- Arrow portrait shown in miniature above, 
Time's changes are interestingly revealed in the 


artist's 1930 portrayal of the same scene, alongside. 





Ream are deep and personal 
gratifications in Pierce- 
Arrow ownership which have no 
counterpart in the possession of 
any other motor car, however fine. 


A Pierce-Arrow, for example, 
commands a gracious right-of- 
way wherever it moves. It meets 
always a certain prideful recog- 
nition which America reserves 
for things that are particularly 
fine—and that are its own. 


There is reassurance, too, in 
the knowledge that one’s auto- 
mobile has individual character 
—a quality so inherent with 
Pierce-Arrow that it is apparent 
in every phase of the car’s distin- 
guished performance, inevery line 
of its slender beauty and grace. 


The fame of Pierce-Arrow 
goes back to the beginning of 
quality automobiles. The name 
has always borne the distinction 
of belonging to America’s finest 
motor car. 
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